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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

In presenting the first number of the IntsHh SuieLD under 2 new form, and arrayed in a 
new dress, it is necessary for us to introduce it to our readers with a few prefatory observations. 

In publishing the seven preceding weekly numbers of this Journal, we had to struggle with opposing 
difficulties, and the hostility of a little, but malignant faction, that for interested motives, 
enlisted themselves under the standard of a despicable pair of English hypocrites, and ignobly 
sacrificed Irish feeling and Irish sympathy, at the shrine of venXLIry, But their impotent 
enmity has been a source of benefit to us; it has multiplied the ranks of our friends, and created 
a basis of growing stability and importance, on which we shall build the superstructure of 
this publication’s prosperity. The rATronace of our countrymen is our treasury. It will 
enable us to furnish a monthly Journal of high literary desert, and to surmount all the difficulties 
which competition may throw in our way. The compliments that have been paid to us 
from our cotemporaries, throughout the union, and the Canadas, make us look back with pleasure ; 
and forward with a confidence that predicts success. 

The promises of our friends, and the support of our patrons, furnish us with fresh matter 
for congratulation—fresh hopes—and fresh incitements. We have now only to continue with 
care, what we have hitherto conducted with spirit, and our little bark will sail smoothly, 
“both with the wind and stream’ of popular favour, while the hallowed cause of our dear 
native land, shall be our guiding star on the ocean of publicity. Our Irish readers will always 
find us in the advocacy of our country, supplying the deficiency of talent by the ardour 
of our zeal, and the sincerity of our devotion. ‘‘ Sparta,” it is true, “has many better sons,” 
in America, but not one more ardently attached to her in filial afiection. 

We shall give our readers a Journal in which the historian, scholar, dramatist, and artist, may 
be able to gather fugitive flowers of information, to weave in their garland of fame. 

By every exertion the editor will be assiduous in the endeavour to produce a monthly 
publication, every way calculated to meet the eye of men of learning, taste aud science, and 
one which may, by a happy admixture of subject, be found to contain something to gratify 
the taste of all; and thus, at the same time, render it acceptable in the cireles of gayety and 
refinement. The memoirs of the illustrious patriots of Erin, who poured out their blood as 
an oblation on the altars of liberty, and blessed their oppressed country with their last sigh, 
on the scaffold of their martyrdom, shal! be emblazoned on the Inisu Smicup. The history 
of the feudal castle of the chieftain—of the monuments of the Druids, and the venerabie abbeys, 
where in the days of our glory and renown, the Princes of Europe received the lights 
of religion and the blessings of instruction, shall be traced and illustrated in our Topegraphical 
survey of Ireland. We only ask a fair triat from our countrymen, as to the proportion the 
IRisH Swevp will maintain in its career between its actual merits and its engagements. 

We shall give our readers, occasionally, a compendious detail of the proceedings of the 
Catholic Association in Dublin, as well as the speeches in Parliament regarding Irish affairs— 


in fine, we shall avail ourselves of cvery internal and extraneous means, thet industry and 
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@xXeriion can comand to render the Inisn Suietp and Monguty Mixvesian, a historic literary 
and dramatic bouquet. 

The columns of the number which we now present, will be found fraught with original 
matter, possessing, we think, the recommendations of VAniery and INTREST. 

In every succeeding number we shall give a Rerrospecr or Irism Potirics, in which we 


shall exhibit a view cf the leading events in Ireland, during the month preceding our publicatio#. 


We regard the recep!ion which Mr. O’Connett may meet in the British Parliament, as 
the casting of the Cie of Ireland’s fate. If the popular representatives of seven millions of 
people is insolently expelled from the House of Commons, the game of English despotism is 
lost ;—tbe burning brand is flung into the combustible ingredients of Ivish indignation, and in 
the tremendous explosion, the power of England must be annihilated for ever! Mighty event: 
are on their march in Ircland, and oppression cannot arrest their progress 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It has often been asked by foreigners, why a country justly boasting of her poets and 
orators, has not produced an able historian, who can be classed with a Voltaire, a 
Gibbon, or a Robertson; and why the learning of an Usher, or the genius of « Swift, 
has left no historical monument to perpetuate the ancient glories of a nation, that in 
remote ages was styled, the “Isle of learning, and the school of the west?” We confess 
our inabiltty to answer the question satisfactorily. 

Perhaps the primary cause of the desideratum, in our ancient history, may be prin- 
cipally ascribed to the zeal of St. Patrick, who, to the eternal loss of Irish literature, 
caused more than 500 volumes ef our records to be committed to the flames at Tara. 
McDermott, Lynch, and Flanagan, are of opinion that Ossian’s autographs blazed in 
the conflagration kindled by the Christian Missionary. Another cause of the scantiness 
of historical materials, may be fairly traced to the assiduity of Danish and English 
invaders, to annihilate all memorials of our ancient greatness, power, and grandeur. 

Still it must be confessed, that the ancient chronology of all countries, as well as that 
of Ireland, is extremely erroneous and uncertain. What is the boasted alleged origin 
of the Greeks from the gods, but the creation of poetical fancy, the chimerical mythology 
of Hesiod, Homer, and other Grecian fabulists ? 

Even in holy writ, there are the most irreconcileable anachronisms. The Septuagint 
and many of the fathers of the church, fix the period intervening the creation, and the 
vocation of Abraham, at 3513 years, whilst the Hebrews and many Christian ecclesi- 
astics*compute it but 2023! Varro,the Roman historian, finding it impossible to grope 
his way through the dark mazes of chronology, declared that the dates and epochs of 
all the events, said to have occurred before the first Olympiad, (i. e. the year after the 
creation 3232,) were but the imaginary computations of fiction. We find that the 
Greeks began to reckon their historical eras by the olympiads, and the Romans distin- 
guished theirs by the period that elapsed from the foundation of the “ erernat crry.” 
Hence we are not to wonder at the discrepancy in the chronological order of ancient 
Irish events, particularly those that took place before the coming of our Milesian ances- 
tors. 

The authenticity of the events enumerated in our annals, is at least as well established 
as that of the history of England, and the united testimony of foreign and native writers 
has fortified our pretension to remote antiquity, with evidence and arguments that can- 
not be impeached or subverted. ‘The historic pillars that support the proud edifice 
of our illustrious origin, like those of Hercules, cannot be destroyed; they, (thanks to 
our ancient Monks,) escaped the rage of the Danes, the fury of the Henries, and the 
Richards; tbe rapacity and perfidy of the myrmidons of the sanguinary Elizabeth, 
and the ruthless and diabolical fanaticism of Oliver Cromwell. Some, English and 
Scottish writers, actuated by rancorous prejudice, regard the whole of our traditional, 
and even our written records of early times, with a fastidious degree of incredulity. 
This unwarrantable scepticism, with which these writers are so incurably infected, 
may be justly imputed to their ignorance of the lish language, and the consequent de- 
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History of Ireland. 3 
vision with which they treat of our historical events and circumstances ; and the impo- 
tent attempt, which they make to give them a fabulous aspect. — sat some of their own 
historians have denominated Ireland, “the venerable mother of Britain and Albany. 

‘These sceptical writers seem to have adopted the maxim of Voltaire, in theie opinions 
of Irish history —* that incredulity is the source of wisdom.” 'The philosophic Lord 
Bolingbroke has indeed asserted, tbat it is an egregious folly to endeavour to establish 
universal pyrrhonism, in matters of historical investigation, because there are no histo- 
ries without a mixture of facts and fiction. We think, however, that there is more 
truth in the opinion of the spleadid moralist, Dr. Johnson, who steadily maintained that 
all the colouring of history was imparted by the pencil of fancy. How, then, can it 
excite surprise, if there are defects in the chronological arrangements of Irish history, 
when even in the present age of literature aud philosophic light, we cannot find any 
two accounts of the same event perfectly in accordance, in the det iil of their minute 
circumstances and leading features. ‘here is an anecdote related in the life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which tifows a blaze of illustration on the subject. One morning, 
after his confinement inthe Tower of London, by the order of the fanatic pedant James 


I. while deeply engaged in reconciling the jarring and contrary accounts of vari- 
ous historians, respecting some noted transactions that had oceurred in the early 
ages of the world, he was annoyed and disturbe d by a fray which happened in the court- 
yard exactly under his window. He was not able to see the transactions with his own 
eyes, so that he was Anxious to obtain a narrative of it, from the first person that came 
into his apartment, who gave a circumstantial account of it, which he asserted to be 
correct, as he had seen, he said, the entire affair. In afew minutes after he had given his 
detail of the occurre another friend, Paul Pry-like, drepped in, who gave a different 
version of the disturbance, and just as his relation was fiuished a third person entered, 
who asserted be was an eye-witness of the fracas, and bis recitalof it was as opposite 











and as contradistinguished as light and darkness, from the narratives of the two pre- 
ceding observers. Sir Walter, astonished at the amazing discrepancy in their stories, 
exclaimed,—** Good God! how is it possible I can pretend to arrive at certainty, 
respecting events which happened 3000 years ago, when I cannot obtain a correct 
account of what happened under my window, only three hours since.”—Every province 
in Ireland had its historian, who kept its records, and every chief had his laureate and 
antiquarian; for so late as the usurpation of Cromwell, we find that the famous Bard 
MecDairy, (some of whose productions we shall translate for the Surevp.) was the 
Bard of the Earl of Thomond. In a country where there was much competition among 
poets and historians, we must be so candid as to admit, that it is probable that, in 
order to swell the panegyric of their chiefiains and patrons, they often decked their 
fame and exploits in the tinsel drapery of poetic imagination. ‘ As a question becomes 
more complicated and involved,” says the discriminating Doctor Hawkesworth, “ and 
extends to a greater number of relations, disagreement of opinion will always be multi- 
plied, not because we are irrational, but because we are finite beings, furnished with 
different kinds of knowledge, exerting different degrees of attention.” But though a 
portion of fable has been infused into our early history, yet the credit that attaches to 
the events connected with the landing of the Milesian colony in A. M. 2736, and the 
transactions and circumstances of the subsequent ages, which intervened from that 
epoch, until the invasion of Henry I. are aumbhenticated by historical evidence which 
cannot be impeached.” 

The first materials of history must have been collected from national traditions 
public inscriptions, and other authorities of a similar complexion; and though the 
accounts delivered through the medium of popular legends, should even escape the tinse 
and alloy of hyperbolical exaggeration, yet the person who first reeorded them, flattered 
with the novelty of being the original historian of his country, is naturally induced to 
exalt their character by the embellishments of style, and the colouring of poetry, in 
order to cover the barren field of incident with the verdure of imagination, and people 
it with herces and heroines that never had existence. Succeeding historians, finding 
it difficult to separate fiction from fact, or perhaps in some instances, rather obeying the 
impulse of their desires than the approbation of (heir judgment, record all the fabricated 
accounts which they received with historical fidelity. 

Though the ancient annals of Rome are replete with fiction, the Roman historians 
have drawn no line of distinction between the true and the fabulous part. 


Livy, the 
ablest and most y, the 


candid of their historical writers, has admilted that it would be a kind 
of heresy against the dignity of a nation, to question the authenticity of its original 
records: he therefore omitted no fact which he found sanctioned by antiquity. He 
seemed to be aware that truth was so blended and interwoven with invention, that it 





* Vide Bece, Warner, Whitaker, Laing, Lloyde, Smith, Camden, Vallancy, &. 
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would be an endless, perhaps an insuperable task, to separate them :—but let us give 
his opinion in his own words—“ Qua ante conditam conden damve urbem poeticis magis- 
decora fabulis, quam incorruptis verum gestarum monumentis traduntur, ea nec affirmare 
nec refellere ; in animo est.”"* ‘The Milesians commenced their own immediate’ history 
with Phaenius, their great progenitor, and continued it with wonderful accuracy and 
fidelity, through the ages that elapsed from his time, until his remote descendants, Heder 
and Heremon, after the expiration of twenty-three generations, invaded Ireland, A. M. 
2736. But we are not, in this introduction, to elucidate the inaccuracies of our chronol- 
ogy, nor could we, if we were inclined, light a torch, like our great and gifted country- 
woman, Lavy Morean, to show the reader the remains of our ancient renown and 
glory, mouldering in the catacombs of the Irish annals. There is not now in existence, 
and we say it unhesitatingly, any person who could write a better history of that country 
of which she is the pride and the ornament than her Ladyship. ‘The profundity of 
her research—the flowery luxuriance of her style—the fervour of her patriotism—the 
philosophy of her investigations—and, above all, the intimate acquaintance which she 
has with the language in which Ossian sung, and Brian Boroihme bade defiance to his 
foes, would enable her to reflect the concentrated rays of these brilliant combinations, 
on a History or Irevanp, that would wither the laurel wreaths, with which the historic 
Muse entwined the brows of a Gibbon, a Hume, and a Henry. 

It must surely have excited surprise in the minds of the inquisitive readers, that 
while we have numberless histories of England and Scotland, adapted to popular use, 
no successful attempt has been made, since the days of the Irish Livy, O’Hattoran, to 
familiarize the reading world with the events of Irish history, by presenting its records 
in a commodious and economical! form. Yet it will not be denied, that the occurrences 
which took place in Ireland, during the last two centuries, and especially since the 
accession of George III. to the present time, demand the attention of the philosopher 
and the historian—furnishing, as they do, moral lessons, fiom which not only they, but 
the statesmen of the world, might derive wisdom, experience, and instruction; for to 
form a just and impartial estimate of her present character, they must know something 
of her past greatness, and present degradation;—her wrongs, persecutions, and injuries, 
which may be pronounced as flagitious, as ever the most wicked and tyrannic oppres- 
sors inflicted on a nation, to depress her spirit, sap her moral energies, and deteriorate 
her inherent and indigenous virtues. ‘The picture presented by such mercenary Irish 
apostates as Dr.’ Thomas Leland, the Rev. Mr. Gordon, Sir Richard Musgrave, Stephen 
Barlow, and the late renegade, Dr. O’Connor,t (the degenerate grand-son of the cele- 
brated and patriotic author of the “ Dissertations on Irish History,”) who, like a parricide 
of his country’s fame, sold all the manuscripts of his venerable grand-father to the 
Duke of Buckingham, in whose sepulchral library, at Stowe, “they rot in state,” is 
distorted in its outline by venality, and heightened in its colouring by exaggeration, so 
that it bears na resemblance to tle original. While, however, we denounce these hired 
traducers of their native land, let us not withhold merited praise from the venerable 
Keating, the learned O'Halloran, the impartial Dr. Warner, (an Englishman) the 
acute O'Flaherty, the erudite Bishop Usher, the sympathetic and intelligent Curry, the 
eloquent Lawless, the zealous Taaffe, the accomplished McDermott, and “ though last 
not least,” the elegant and efficient vindicator of the aspersed Irish, Mr. Plowden, 
whose history of Ireland, in all the great historical essentials, is superior to any similar 
production extant. All these historians have contributed materially to illuminate the 
antique darkness of our annals; but their works do not embrace those topics, which 
the ample materials in our hands will enable us to introduce in our History. 

The American readers, who may honour this history with a perusal, will be aston- 
ished at the record of our discords and civil warfare in feudal times. But we must 
inform them tl-at martial glory was the goal of the ancient Irish warrior’s ambition :— 
for him, the sweets of peace and domestic happiness, had no charms or allurements. 
‘The inspiring songs of the bards, and thg siren voice of anticipated military fame, hur- 
ried him to the field of combat, where distinction and renown could only be obtained, 
and the laurels of celebrity gathered. The chieftain was sure of being branded with 
degradation, who would loiter in the soft lap of luxury and inglorious pleasure. ‘To 
be generously brave, is surely no proof of savage barbarity ; and that such was the 
chivalric bravery of the Milesian Irish, will appear evident, when history assures us, 
that none of our monarchs ever survived the misfortune of a defeat in battle, except 





* It isnot my intention to maintain, nor yet to deny those accounts that have been transmitted to us, 
prior to the foundation and building of the city, as they may probably be vested in the drapery of poetic 
invention, rather than founded by truth on the basis of uncorrupted history, or arrayed im the modest 
carb of fact. 

+ See Plowden’s historical letter to Columbanus, and McDermott of Coolovin’s statement in relation 
io these manuscripts. 
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Malachy II. who fled from the glorious conflict of Clontarfe. Let us peruse the history 
of the Romans, and it will exhibit a scene of eternal warfare, in which dissension and 
civil broils are perpetually mingled with foreign conquests. ‘The Grecian states car- 
ried the glory of arms to the highest piteh of ambition, at the same time that they termed 
all other nations barbarians. Athens and Sparta wasted their strength in destroying 
each other, and yet they were considered the most elegant and polished people in the 
Grecian Republics; nor was the soul-moving Demosthenes deemed a barbarian, when 
he by his animating harrangues excited his countrymen to arms, and with 


ce 





Resistless eloquence, 

Wielded, at will, the fierce democracy ; 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece — 
To Macedon—and Artaxerxes’ throne!” 


It is therefore evident, that wars and civil commotions are no proofs of a deficiency 
of refinement of manners, or enlightenment of civilization, and however derogatory they 
may be to the precepts of religion, and the injunctions of morality, they still exhibit a 
theatre where all the higher powers of the mind are called into action— where the victor 
is disarmed of his enmity, by the pleadings of compassion, and the fortunate conqueror 
laments over the fallen foe. 

But perhaps we have already extended this introduction to prolixity; but we must 
of necessity carry it a little farther in order to define our plan. We are aware of the 
important task we have assigned ourselves, and of the difficulty that will attend the 
writing of a comprehensive History or Irextanp. We have, indeed, an abundance of 
materials, which we hope by industry and assiduity, to arrange with historical skill, 
and to combine information and instruction in our work, which shall furnish a succinct 
narrative of all the memorable events that occurred in Ireland from the arrival of Par- 
tholanus, down to the present year. Nothing shall be omitted that deserves to be re- 
membered. In relating the merits and demerits of memorable actions, we shal] endeav- 
our to trace them to the motives from which they originated—to elevate such as were 
consecrated by laudable intention, to their just eminence of moral celebrity, and to stamp 
such as sprung from the source of turpitude, with the stigma of reprobation. We will 
bring the cotemporary authority of English and Scottish writers to our aid, in dissipa- 
ting the mists of prejudice, in which some of their countryman obscured our fair fame 
and character. We shall let Americans see what Erin once was, for what she is, alas! 
is known to the world. She has been the victim of English calumny, and it is generally 
in that deceitful mirror of misrepresentation, that she is even now reflected in America. 
We shall do all we can to subvert the baseless system of English and Scottish defa- 
imuation—and to defend the ancient historic structure of Ireland, which we contemplate 
with the inalienable sympathies ef hereditary affection, from the assaults of prejudice 
and incredulity. 

We will give a fair, and we hope, an impartial history of Ireland; though candour 
obliges us to confess, that when we come to detail the wrongs and persecutions of our 
native land, we cannot help speaking with warmth; for he that would merit the title 
of quite an impartia! historian, should, like lnlac’s Poet, divest himself of all the pas- 
sions, feelings, and prejudices of his age and country. 

{n our history, we shall give a luminous review of the literature, manners, and cus- 
toms of the Irish people, embracing an inquiry into the merits of their genius, eloquence, 

valour, and characteristics, as well as specimens of the forensic and senatorial displays 
of Grattan, Curran, Burke, Sheridan, Burgh, Flood, O’Connell, Plunket, and Sheil. 
Our next number will contain the first chapter of our history. 





ANCIENT MODE OF CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS 
IN IRELAND. 


The hallowed period of Christmas was celebrated by the ancient Irish with great 
pomp and festivity. In Flemming’s “ History of Ancient Irish Customs,” we have an 
elaborate account of the festivity and amusement that prevailed at this season of gayety 
and mirth, which was the very millenium of hospitality and social intercourse. On 
Christmas eve, the village maidens repaired to the groves to gather ivy, and holly, which 
they generally wove into garlands, for the decoration of the village church, and their 
own apartments. At seven o’clock in the evening, the church bells greeted “ old father 
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Christmas” witha merry peal; then (he immense “ Christmas candles’* were lit up, the 
large block of ash blazed on the siniling hearth, the enormous wassail bowl of whiskey 
punch smoked upon the antique oak table, and after the priest had said grace, and 
offered up a prayer of gratulation and thanksgivingt the bards had chaunted a earol on 
their harps, the feudal chiefiain caused the door of bis spacious ball to be thrown open, 
who, proud of his vassals and dependants, with a smile as cheerful as his hearth, and 
a heart as open as the portals of his castle, bade all that entered welcome, and to those 
that departed an affectionate adieu. After feasting on fish and fruits, the wassail bow! 
went round briskly, and the bards then raised the festive strains. So late as the six- 
teenth century, it was the custom in the county of Kerry, for the poor retainers of the 
chief to carry about to the neighbouring houses, with the wassail-cup an image of our 
Saviour, together with a quantity of roasted apples, steeped in a large tankard of me- 
theglin, so that all might be reminded of the birth of the Messiah, and have an opportu- 
nity of drinking to the health of the chieftain and his lady. In those remote days, a 
wassail bowl, or cup, was placed on the tables of Lords, as well as on those of the 
Abbots, whose doors were ever open for the reception of the poor and the stranger. 

In Archdal’s Monasticon, there is an engraving of the wassail bowl which belonged 
to the abbey of Hiildare. The inside (which held two quarts) was furnished with eight 
pegs, at equal distances one below the other, in conformity with the sumptuary ordi- 
nances of the Prior, to repress visitants from excess in drinking. 'l'his measurement 
allowed of half a pint of strong wine to each person. ‘This antique cup, we believe, is 
still in the possession of his grace the Duke of Leinster. 

At midnight, the lord and the peasant repaired to the church to offer their devotions, 
and hear a solemn mass; but after two o’clock on Christmas morning, devotions and 
austerities gave way to pleasure and rejoicing. On their coming home from church, the 
wassail bowl, which, though rudely shaped from Galway marble, contained liquor fit 
for the lips of the Indian Bacchus, and worthy to celebrate his return from conquest. 
The wassail liquor was composed of wine, brandy, some water, spices of various kinds, 
and roasted apples, which floated in triumph on its foaming top. Music and song always 
ushered in Christwsas morning. The swain sung his serenade ditty under his mistress’s 
window—the harper allured sweet notes from his music-breathing strings, and the dis- 
cordant horn and shrill pipe contributed sounds, if not melody, to the concert. ‘Then 
Christmas day was like a day of victory; every house and church was es green as 
spring. ‘The laurel, plucked by the hand of beauty, and the holly, with its scarlet ber- 
ries shining like fire-flies, decorated the altar of hospitality.| On that day, the eve of 
which announced to the “‘ shepherd while tending their flocks by night,” the coming of 
Christ, ail distinctions of rank and stution were forgotten at the great dinner in the 
chieftain’s hall, where the “tables groaned with the weight of the feast.”§ But now the 





* Brand says, that “ the Anglo-Saxons, after the devotions of Christmas-day were over, always ob- 
served the ceremony of lighting in the house enormous candles, which were called * Christmas candles,’ 
and laying a large log gf wood upon the fire, which they termed a yule clog, or Christmas block.” ‘The 
custom, in all probability, has been derived from the ancient Irish, as Bede himself admits that the 
Jrish Druids, before the introduction of Christianity, began the year on the eighth of the calends of 
January, which is now our Christmas day. The pagan Irish worshipped the sun, and observed the 
eighth of Javuary as a day of devotion and jubilee, and we think that the Cristmas block, or yule log, 
derived its appellation from the ceremony of bur.ving it as an emblem of the cheerful return of the sun, 
and an increase of its vivid light and genial heat. 

+ We translate, for the perusal of our readers, from an old Trish manuscript, the form of benediction 
used by the chaplain of the Earl of Desmond, in blessing the feast and the guests, on Christmas day, 1438 
“ The blessing of this festive season be upon our good Jord and lady, and upon all that hear me; 
its gladness in every heart—its praises on every lip! May the aged forget the ravages of time in the hal 
lowed recollections of that blessed eternity, which was assured to all Christians by the coming of our 
blessed Redeemer; and may the young be happy in adininistering to the comforts and lightening the 
cares of those who tread the down-bill path of life beneath the weight of years. It behooves us to con- 
template this period of the year with peculiar earnestness; but while it claims our piety and most seri- 
ous thoughts, it by no means excludes that rational enjoyment and micth, which the goodness of provi- 
dence permits to all its creatures in the merry Christinas-time. ‘Then may the wassail-bowl pass round 
with temperate cheerfulness ; and may we receive ali the good things prepared for us here with ardent 

feelings of gratitude to Him who sends us every good comfort and nourishment.” 

¢ Wright, in his History of Dublin, tells us, that at Christmas, ‘ every man’s house, as also the parish 
churches, were decked with holly, ivy, and bays, and whatever the season of the year afforded.” 

One of our ancient historians says, that when Druidism prevailed, the priests caused their temples and 
houses to be decorated with evergreens in December, in order that the svlvan spirits might repair to 


them, ana remain unhipped by cold winds, until a milder season had renewed the foliage of their dar- 
ling abodes. 


§ For an ample account of various customs and ceremonies practised at Christmas, in ancient times, 
we beg to refer the reader to ‘* Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities,” which, we believe, can 


The curious reader willalso derive much informa- 


be seen at Mr. Coleman’s bookstere, in Broadway. 
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good old custom of celebrating Christmas, with profuse hospitality, is almost dispensed 
with in Ireland; and, alas! the song of the bard, nor the voice of merriment, no longer 
resounds in the mansions of the Irish nobility. These heartless absentees, instead of 
diffusing the blessings of benevolence and hospitality among the poor tenantry from 
whom they derive their incomes, are revelling in luxuries in Paris or Rome, and regard- 
less of the miseries which they do not feel, they look like the bloated gods of Epicurus, 
with unconcern on the privations and sufferings of a brave peasantry, experiencing, 
while labouring for the support of these voiuptuaries, the extremities of want and the 
bitterness of cold. 





IRISH VINDICATOR,. 


‘Two Irish gentlemen have commenced publishing, in Montreal, Lower Canada, a 
weekly newspaper, under this title, which bids fair to rise to an eminence of fame and 
popularity. In the columns of the numbers that we have received, we recognize the 
warmth of the Irish spirit, the glow of Irish patriotism, and the lucid emanation of a 
cultivated genius and a lettered mind. We cordially congratulate our countrymen, In 
the Canadas, oj the zeal and ability which the talented Editors of the Vindicator will 
marshal in the support of the Irish cause. ‘These literary gentlemen will give their 
patrons a journal of originality and taste, directed by Irish feeling and dictated by Irish 
sincerity. 

The Irish Vindicator will, we hope, fill up the chasm, which the lamented death of 
Mr. Waller, the late able and spirited editor of the Canadian Spectator, has made in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty in the Canadas. 

The editorial essays of the Irish Vindicator possess considerable felicity of style, as 
the diction is perspicuous without preciseness, and flowing without negligence. In the 
poet’s corner of this paper, original flowers of genius have sprung up to render the Par- 
nassian bower more fragrant. We sincerely trust that the lrish Vindicator will experi- 
ence a success commensurate to its high deserts. 





BALTIMORE REPUBLICAN. 


Our admiration of the eminent talent and liberality of this Journal, induces us to 
inform its respectable editor, that the article headed “ Private Correspondence,” which 
he copied from that misnomer the “Truth Teller,” a few days ago, owes its origin to a 
London paper. This is another instance of the bare-faced plagiarism, which the 
English literary felon is in the constant habit of imposing on the readers of the “ Truth 
Teller” as original. ‘The sordid and subtle Saxon proprietors of that stupid Journal 
have no more a correspondent in Dublin than they have in Constantinopie. Thetefore, 
whenever the editor of the Republican sees an article headed, !‘ From our Dublin Cor- 
respondent,” he may conclude it to kave been foisted into the columns of the “ Truth 
Teller” by the arrant plagiary by whose vandal scissors they are supplied. 





tion on this subject from an essay in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1765, in which it is conjectured that the 
ancient custom of dressing churches at Christmas with laurel, bolly, box, and ivy, was in allusien to 
the many figurative expressions, relative to Christ, as the “ branch of righteousness,” &c. 

Wassail, or was heal, in Saxon, signifies, your health, and is now used in a very limited sense, aud 
only at the time of Christmas, in England and Ireland. It, in the olden time, denoted mirth and festiv- 
ity in general ; and in this sense it occurs in Shakspeare, as follows :— 


“ The King doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Kees wassail, and the swaggering upspring reels.” 


Perhaps the origin of the term wassail may be traced to the story of Vortigern and Rowena, the 
beautiful daughter of Hengist. On their first interview, she drank his health in a cup of spiced liquor, 
in conformity to the sorplure compliment—* O King, live for ever!” and presenting him the bowl, she 
said, ** Halford Kyning, wacs heil!” i. e. “My Lord King, your health!” and after she had drank, he 
took the cup, and kissed the damsel, and pledged her.” 

Milton alludes to the custom of wassailling in the following lines— 


“*1’m loath to meet the rudeness aud swill’d insolence 
Of such late wassaillers -————-—_-_____” 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


* But hark! even now the merry bells ring round 
With clamorous joy to welcome in this day— 
This consecrated day, 
To mirth and indolence.” Sourney. 


New-year’s day has ever been dedicated to hospitality and convivial pleasure—to 
the offering of gilts at the shrine of friendship and love—to the expression of congratu- 
lation for blessings received, and perils escaped, during the past year. It is the season 
of festal banquets, and bacchanalian revelry in this city, when wine and walnuts, con- 
fectionary, jokes, and songs, and blazing hearths, contribute so much to our gratification. 
The wit of the poet is now more brilliant than usual, as the wine feeds the blaze of 
lively repartee and lettered humour, while the bright and bland eyes of beauty dart the 
warm ray of love into the frost-bitten hearts of old- bachelors. 

Sickness and sadness have on this day a sabbath, when joy and gayety array them- 
selves in blandishing smiles, and old maids forget their envy, and pugnacious poetasters 
their spleen. ‘The population of the city is all in motion at an early hour in the morn- 
ing—the panting tailor, and the blushing milliner, are seen running to their customers 
with new garments. All is bustle and preparation for a sumptuous dinner—a New- 
Year’s feast. Wo to oxen, turkeys, fowls, ducks, and nut-cracking squirrels—and as 
to geese, we believe there will not be one left to save the capitol. Every one eats 
on New-Year’s day. The mechanic cannot offend his delicate palate with pork or corned 
beef—he must have pies, canvass-back ducks, and other dainties. The apprentice 
abjures his ordinary fare, and plunges at once into the luxuries of joints, puddings, and 
fruits. Surely it is the happiest season of the year—it is the “ piping timé” of good 
living ; when hunger is no longer an enemy—when age assumes the aspect of youth, 
and affected morality divests itself of its chilling austerities—when the whole city is 
illuminated by bright fires and smiling faces. 

Apples, nuts, and oranges, tower like a mount Atlas on every tabie: cakes frosted 
over, (as if to rival the snow) rise in huge piles. What a delightful spectacle for the 
school boy! he dreams no more of the coming lesson, the lifted taws, or fierce look of 
his teacher; they no longer “have terrors” for him; for he is attracted by “ better 
meta)” than syntax and prosody. In the midst of a “ wilderness of sweets,” he is 
puzzled whether to attack a golden heap of oranges, as tempting as the forbidden fruit 
of paradise—demolish a pyramid of sweet-meats—assault General Jackson and his 
army, in their pie-crust fortress—drag Mr. Adams out of the presidential chair, or sack 
Solomon’s temple. O what havoc is made by the little gourmand!—The custom 
of presenting New-Year’s gifts originated with the Romans, and was borrowed from 
them by the other nations of Europe. These gifts were formerly presented on this day 
in England, by the husband to the wife, the father to the child, or the master to the 
servant; reversing the Roman custom, which was generally from the inferior to the 
superior. ‘The gifts were not confined to particular things, though some were preferred 
to others, and they appear to have been offerings peculiar to the season, and made more 
for ceremony’s sake, than for a token of remembrance, or for value. An orange stuck 
full of cloves was one of this class. Eggs dyed of different colours were also sent as 
presents, particularly red ones. 

Verses full of adulation aud compliments, were sent by gallants to their mistresses, 
as New-Year’s gifts. We are told by Chalmers, that the historian Buchannan, sent a 
Latin ode as a New-Year’s gift to the beautiful but unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 
History is silent concerning the manner in which ber Majesty received it. 

The new year opens to our view a bright vista of anticipation—green and cloudless as a 
poet’s imaginary paradise, where felicity with a flaming sword, prevents the approach of 
poverty or sickness. In the dream of this delusion, we see good fortune smiling upon 
us; but when we awake, the phantom is vanished, the delusive visions are dissolved, 
and haggard adversity withers with its frown, the magic charms of the scene. It is the 
character of human nature to fling itself confidently upon the future, and even to “ leap 
amid its darkness.” ‘The past is beyond our power—its tide has receded into the ocean 
of “time elapsed.” We have, therefore, only the future for the haven, in which we can 
anchor our little bark of expectation, and we look to it with delight, always flattering 
ourselves that there at mooring, and safely sheltered from the storm, we shall behold 

“The seas for ever calm—the skies for ever bright.” 
The spendthrift now resolves to practice most rigid economy—the rake to abandon 


his evil pursuits, and lead a life of virtue: but these resolutions evaporate almost with 
the breath that utters them. 
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The greetings and wine-goblets that usher in the new year, are not wholly useless 
ceremonies. ‘The division of time entered upon, bears a thousand fond expectations on 
its wings, which it liberally distributes to all that wish to be lulled in this sleep of de- 
lusion, by false and flattering nore. But it is better to listen to the siren song of the 
deceptious Goddess, even if we are shipwrecked on her rocks, than plunge into the abyss 
of despair; let us always struggle before we sink in despondency. ‘The sorrows of 
this life are in themselves sufficiently gloomy, without darkening the horizon of hope, 
by sombre mists collected by anticipation. 

When we consider this world as only a stage, upon which, for a short time only, we 
are permitted to tread, and that the mortal curtain must soon drop, to close upon our 
view, it surely behoves us to acquit ourselves in this drama of life, so that the part we 
have acted may assure us applause froin a heavenly audience. 

New-year’s day in New York, is an eventful one—almost all the stores are shut, 
labour suspends his toil, commerce languishing in the ‘l'ariff fever, rests upon her oars, 
and the Editors have one day’s respite from printer’s devils, and their ears “ a calm sus- 
pension” from the discordant cry—* More copy, Sir!”+ All enjoy a universal holiday, 
except the confectioners, for this is their day of reaping a golden harvest. 

Nothing is seen in the s'reets, but well-dressed persons going to visit their friends 
and relations, and renew all the endearing ties of friendship and acquaintance ; thus 
by their solicitude, and reciprocity of kinduess, adding new links to the golden chain of 
social intercourse. 

The early part of the evening is devoted to the theatre ; but the sable night is, as 
Ossian has it, “sent away in songs,” alter the bo.u vivants have feasted on a luxurious 
supper, as exquisite as ever smoked on the tables of Lucullus, Apicius, or Coelius. 





GRECIAN FEMALES. 


A picture of Grecian Females, drawn by a French Traveller, in a series of letters, translated 
for the \nisu Suievp and Montury Mivesian, from a Parisian periodical published in 
/Vovember last. Satmonge, 28th JVov. 1827. 


I am traversing, my dear friend, a great part of the “native lands of the gods”—the 
country of poetry—painting. sculpture, and beauty. 

1 have drank of the limpid water of Castalia—gatlered flowers on the summit of 
Pindus, and dropped a tear on the grave of Leonidas, in the pass of 'Thermopyle. 
I cannot tell you the pleasure I derived from visiting this classic ground, where every 
object seemed to speak to my feelings. as they reminded me of our school boy days, 
when the record of the heroic deeds of the Grecians fired our breast with emulation, 
when we went forth to victory, under the conquest-winged eagles of him. whose name 
we dare not now utter; but whose memory is embalmed in the tears and enshrined 
in the hearts of Frenchmen. 

But pardon the emotions which the remembrance of events that are associated with 
my feelings, has given birth to. The heart is often gladdened by the revival of some 
dear recollections, which spring up green and fragrant, under the sun-beams of me- 
mory. 

You ask me to describe the Grecian Females, and give you a sketch of their mental 
and personal charms, as well as a picture of the society and manners of this “ clime of 
the east.” The task imposed by friendship, I shall cheerfully perform, to the best of 
my ability. 

The Grecian manners are perfect pictures of those of their ancestors, and a mixture 
of Asiatic and European, so that we cannot be much surprised, that in several respects, 
they are diametrically different from our own. No women are seen in company with 
men—no woman sits down to table with her husband; among the lower orders, the 
wife stands behind her husband, and waits on him while at meals. ‘The ladies of 
quality have a separkte establishment in the house, called the Gynecaeum, or female 
apartments, where they eat, drink, sleep, and perform the duties of the family. No 
Greek lady walks the streets alone, or unattended by her slaves or servants, who are 
in number according to the rank and wealth of their mistress; none but the poor 
classes, or neglected courtezans, are seén without such attendants. ‘The Greek ma- 
trons when they enjoy the promenade, are so completely disguised, by their costume, 
that no part of them can be seen, except their eyes and nose. ‘heir garments are loose 
and flowing. The dress of a matron, consists of a garment of red cloth, the waist very 
= we by a girdle under the breast, the skirts falling down to the ground in folds ; 
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a thin flowing veil of muslin with a gold. border, is gracefully thrown over the head 
and shoulders. ‘I'he young ladies array themselves when oy go to walk, in a similar 
long red vest, with a square cape of yellow satin, banging down behind, and in going 
through the streets, they siudiously keep their bands concealed in their pocket holes, 
at the sides. ‘hey use no carriages or chairs ; but wear buckskins, a species of gollo- 
sias or clogs, near a foot high, after the manner of the ancients. ‘Their carriage and 
gait in the streets, are easy, light and graceful. But though the trrant custom obliges 
Grecian ladies to wear a masquerade dress in the streets, where they resemble bright 
moous enveloped in clouds, yet the moment they enter the domestic sanctuaiy, they 
cast off the drapery that hid their charms while abroad. In the house their appearance 
assumes all the attractions that can win the hearts of the other sex. Here the fair one, 
like Thetis, has her white and delicate feet naked, and bighly polished with pumice 
stone, so as to resemble burnished ivory, with the nails tinged red, trealing on ele- 
gant silk carpets, for no lady wears either shoes or,stockings at home. Her trowsers 
of thin gause, which display the symmetry of her limbs, descend from the hip to the 
ancle: the lower portion of these trowsers are tastefully embroidered with flowers ; 
the vest is of silk, exactly fitted to her bosom, and the form of ber body, which it ratl.er 
covers than conceals; the sleeves button occasivnally at the hand, and are lined with 
yellow satin; an ornamented zone or girdle, encompasses her slender waist just under 
the breast, and fasteus before with clasps of gold, frequently set with precious stones : 
the head dress is a red or green scull cap, dazzling with pearls and brilliants ; from 
beneath the cap along the cheeks, flow a fine lock of hair, curling on the face; 
and down the back a profusion of luxuriant tresses, glossy and silky, waving over 
her snowy neck and shoulders in ringlets, which appear to be twisted by the 
hands of Cujid; her fine blue-veined wiists are encircled with bracelets of gold, and 
the strings of rubies and coral that gird her neck, appeared like variegated flowers 
springing up through April snows. Instead of the seull-eap, some of the young Jadies 
wear their hair artfully rolled on the crown of the head, and ornamented with flowers. 
‘They all a Aurore, are rosy-fingered, as they stain the tips of the fingers in crimson 
colour. Indecd the Grecian women of the present day, perfectly resemble the figures 
which we find on ancient Greek coins, medals, and sculptures. 

The modern as well as the ancient Greek ladies use paint to improve their beauty, 
a circle of blue environs their eyes, and the inside of the sockets and edges are tinged 
with black. Though vanity, and the desire of setting off their charms in the most se- 
ducing manner, are sedulously attended to, by the Grecian females, the mental pearl 
remains as it came from the mine of nature, as intellectual attractions, which shine 
with such lustre in our women, are here of uo momentous consideration. The girls 
are taught to dance, to sing, to play on the Turkish guitar, the timbral or tympanum, 
and to embroider, in which art they geverally excel; but few can read, none can write. 
Emblems, instead of love-letters, serve to give expression to their sentiments, and con- 
vey them to the objects of their affections. ‘The Grecian women are still eminently 
beautiful, but without education, what are they but richly coloured flowers, tinted and 
variegated, but possessing neither scent nor fragrance. Among them you may still 
find Helens, and Ariadnes; but no Sapphos or Aspasias. ‘The same capacity, the 
same genius, which rendered the ancient Greeks so illustrious, still exist among them, 
if they were called forth, and fostered by humane, free, and enlightened government ; 
but the inhuman oppressions, and barbarous ignorance of the Turks, wither genius in 
the bud, and sink the moral and physical energies of the people in stagnant apathy. 

The Greeks will sometimes admit a stranger, paket x a friend and intimate, into 
his gynecaeum, or women’s apartments. I[ was fortunate enough to have this honour, 
a few days after my arrival in Corinth. It was on the 6th of December, at mid-day. 
The ladies were sitting round! their Tendor (stove)* employed in em!roidery. The 
company consisted of the Lady of the house, her two daughters, the eldest of whom 
appeared to be sixteen. and the youngest fourteen years of age. Never did even the 
magnificent court of Napoleon, where I have seen the loveliest women of Europe cou- 
gregated, display to my eyes, such a perfect beauty as the eldest girl, who now saluted 
my friend and me. On our being seated on low sofas, the charming Lucia, (for that 
was her name,) rose and served us with coffee and fruit. Her deportment was as 
graceful and light, at that of a young Hebe. Never did J indulge purer rapture, than 





* The tendor is a brazier of charcoal fire, placed in the middle of the room in winter, for there are 
no chim.ies in the Greek houses. This fire is covered by a kind of table, over which is spread an 
embroidered carpet, that reaches on all sides to the floor. Around are placed sofas for the company, 
on which men and women, like the Turks, sit cross-legged. The tend r carpet was embellished with 
a fine likeness of the great English poet, Lord Byron, whose memory the Greeks cherish with reveren- 
tial regard. “ Ah!” exclaimed my host, “ had the magnanimous Lord been spared to us by God, 
a few years longer, our chains would be rent, and ali Greece would be blessed with liberty.” 
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in contemplating the blaze of perfection, and winning attractions, that irradiated the 
figure and face of this facinating Grecian Maiden. Her stature was majestic, but her 
uir and attitude were nature itself, dignified, softened, and subdued by the most en- 
gaging modesty, and as it gave the roseate hues of dimpled blushes to her cheeks, 
sensibility kindled the lustre of her blue eyes. which sparkled like pearly dew drops, 
trembling on the leaves of the violet. The softest roses that ever youth and loveliness 
poared out on beau y, were blooming fresh and fragrant on her lips, and I am sure 
her pure soul was the shrine of virtue. Never did femate charms appear so amiable 
nor virtue so adorned as in this incomparable virgin. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
IRISH AUTHORS AND ARTISTS.—NO. IV. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. : 


The biography of Goldsmith has not only been given tothe world by the elegant 
pen of his countryman, the celebrated Richard Glover, author of the epic poem Leon- 
idas, but, also, illustrated by Cumberland, and lately embellished by all the colouring 
of genius and flush of language, which shed such lustre on the narrative, of Sim WaLTER 
Scorr, in his Lives of the Novelists, it would therefore be like attempting to “ gild re- 
fined gold, or throw perfume on the violet,” for us to retouch pictures, which are bril- 
liamt with vivid tints that time can never fade.* We may however be able to say 
something new, by way of anecdote, of a man who as a poet, a dramatist and an essay- 
ist, criticism has placed in the first class of the English Literati, and whose writings, 
surviving many revolutions of fashion and taste, are every day more frequently read, 
quoted, and admired. We reac his poems with delight; but seldom thin, much less 
reflect on the extreme sufferings of their amiable author, wandering “ remote, unfriend- 
ed, melancholy, slow”—from the inhospitable plains of Poland, to the solitudes of the 
Alps ; at one time, obtaining in the seminaries of Belgium, a scanty meal and a night’s 
helaiens for a sabacionely successful disputation; and at another obtaining from the 
peasants, on the pastoral banks of the Loire, entertainment and food for accompanying 
the rustic dance with his flute.t It was during this peregrination, that he formed the 
outlines of his Traveller, an excellent Poem, of which Dr. Johnson said “ that it was 
superior to any thing produced since the death of Pope,” and the great statesman, Mr. 
Fox, declared, “it was one of the finest poems in the English language.” Who can 
read this charming poem, without admiring its interesting sentiments, @egant and pic- 
turesque imagery, and nervous harmony of language. An accomplished critic, Dr. 
Aikin, however, is of opinion that the “ Deserted Village” has wore sublime imagery, 
more variety, depth, pathos, and more of the peculiar character of poetry. In his 
essays, a delicate strain of humour gives animation and interest to his composition. 
Indeed, we believe that for sweetness, harmony, and elegant simplicity, his prose com- 
positions are inferior only to some of Addison’s paren in the Spectator. The first 
werk our author gave the world, was entitled an “ Inquiry into the present state of polite 
learning in Europe ;” [1754] and the year following he wrote a book that acquired great 
fame; Life of Richard Nash, Esq. of Bath. In this book, which was published anony- 
mously, he introduced the “‘ Memoirs of Miss Sylvia H—’ which gave the publication 
as great arun, as the “ Memoirs of a woman of quality.” did to Peregrine Pickle. 
‘The lady of whom he gave such a striking picture, well known for her frailties and 
talents, in Bath, was so mortified at finding herself dragged into such dliscreditable no- 
toriety, that she was found (as one of her noble gallants expressed it) one fine morning 
** self suspended,” and the following lines, written on the occasion, and by herself, lying 
on her table. 

“Oh Death! thou sov’reign cure of human wo: 
‘Thou, dearest friend! thou greatest good, below ! 
Still, may’st thou fly the coward and the slave, 
And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave !” 


To which was subjoined the following note, “‘ How could I be so mean as to live an 
object of the contempt and scorn, to which the publication of that cursed Book has ex- 





* Dr. Percy, the learned Bishop of Dromore, wrote, “a memoir of the lifeand writings of Goldsmith.” 
+ Rosseau, under similar circumstances, says, “ | had little Cash, and as | feared less the danger of 
perishing through want of sleep, than want of food, | determined on sleeping ju the open fields.” 
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posed me? yet I could have braved all, only that Lord L whom I loved dearer 
than my life, joined my cruel deriders in their ridicule and laughter.” 

e have ofien thought, that in the vican oF WAKEFIELD, the favourite literary cff- 
spring of our author, he intended to convey, or exemplify his opinions of religion, mo 
rality and politics. This admirable novel, as well as the beautiful poem of the De- 
serted Village, (aud both are intimately connected with the affections of the heart of Gold- 
smith,) appear to inculcate notions of equality; and to approve of the Agrarian system, 
and to enforce the principle, that commerce and luxury, generate public infelicity and 
ruin. We think the following Couplet shows our hypothesis well founded. 


’ A time there was, ere England’s griefs began ; 
When ev'ry rood of grownd maintain’d its man.” 

We, consequently, would be warranted in asserting that the famous Brissot and the 
philanthropist De Warville, who sought to refine and rectify the gross qualities of 
human nature, in the alembic of philosophy, borrowed that system of general melio- 
ration from the speculations of Goldsmith. 

Brissot, in his writings, has pronounced a glowing eulogium on our author. He is 
said to have suggested to the philanthropic John Newberry, the publication of “ chil- 
dren’s Books,” such as “ Margery Two shoes” the “ Fairing.” &c. and that he actually 
composed many of those most valuable elementary works, on his own favourite principle ; 


‘* These little things are great to little man.” 


It has been suggested by some authors, that Goldsmith had a share in the produc- 
tion of a work, which was once very popular, “The tales of the Genii,” publisied 
under the name of Charles Morell. This work, which we have not read since ovr 
schoolboy days, has no internal evidence of genius or style, that we can recollect, 
which could afford grounds for attributing it to our Countryman. In the many me- 
moirs that we have read of him, in which are contained whatever has or can now be 
collected of this excellent poet, there is no allusion to the “ Tales of the Genii.” 

Dr. Johnson, (who was always the steady friend of our author,) Mrs. Piozzi, Mr. 
Boswell, Dr. Bissett, the Bishop of Dromore, and Mr. Woty,* have given many in- 
teresting anecdotes and characteristic traits of him; but the most authentic and domes- 
tic memoir of this eminent worthy, is that of his friend and Countryman Dr. Glover, 
a man as equally distinguished in the annals of fame, for his varied talents as for his 
affable manners, and those social qualities, that shine in society; but a man of liberal 
principles, who, in consequence, like many of his countrymen, found the career of his 
genius in the paths of honour and fortune, impeded by the bigotry and intolerance of 
the government. Ireland was not then [1763] the element of patriotism, or literary 
ability, so'that instead of their being a blessing they were a curse to their possessor. Dr. 
Glover, exerted professional, literary, and dramatic talent, in his native city, (Dublin,) 
without reaping a golden harvest of emolument, until, at length, the “ utmost malice 
of his star,” being past, he went to London, where his works were duly appreciated, 
and where the laurels of prosperity soon sheltered him from the blast of indigence. 
He enjoyed his good fortune, in London, but a few years, being attacked by a fever, 
which terminated his existence just as he had attained the 59th year of his age, ex- 
claiming as he expired, sentiments similar to those of the Roman; “I have been near 
sixty years on this earth, and have lived but nine.” 


Some able writer has aptly observed “ that an author is best known in his writings ;” 








* Shortly after Goldsmith’s decease, Mr. Woty published the following lines, addressed to his friend’s 
memory, in the Public Ledger. 
“ Adieu! sweet bard! to each fine feeling true ; 
Thy virtues many, and thy foibles few ;— 
Those form’d to charm ev’n vicious minds, and these, 
With harmless mirth the social soul to please ; 
Another’s woes, thy heart could always melt, 
None gave more free, for none more deeply felt.— 
Sweet bard adieu! thine own harmonious lays 
Have sculptur’d out thy monument of praise ; 
Yes, these survive to time’s remotest day, 
While drops the bust—and boastful tombs decay ;— 
Reader ! if number’d in the Muse’s train 
Go tune the Lyre and emulate his strain ; 
But if no poet thou—reverse the plan, 
Depart in peace—and imitate the man.” 
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and in our opinion, the observation is just, and founded on experience. as many instan- 
ces might be adduced to verify and illustrate it; because it leads us, as it were, by a 
short cut, to the very bosom of the writer, and affords us a |istory of him, by an ana- 
lytical transcript of his soul and all its faculties. 

Whoever atientively reads Goldsmith's productions, will discover, in numerous pas- 
sages, a mirror of the mind of their author. Among the more prominent objects of 
reflection, will appear a strong affection for his relatives, an almost enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the place of his birth, a deep regret at the untoward fortune, and imperious 
necessity, that drove him fromthe green fields of his youth, where he basked in the 
tranquil bosom of rural retirement. In a future paper we sha!l speak of his drames. 





THE PLEASURES OF HOME. 
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—Home ! sweet nurse of the heart, 
Where love and lore alternate hours employ, 
To snatch from Heaven anticipated joy.” 








Home ! sweet home! there is soft melody in the sound ! the voice that breathes 
so magical a name, touches the chords of pleasant sensation, like the gentle 
action of zephyr on the olian harp, and awakens the most pathetic and enrap- 
turing notes of ‘the music of nature, which rouses the slumbering sensibility of 
the soul, with its thrilling strains of gladness! Home is the flowery pathway of 
life, where the nobler passions of humanity blossom, in unspotted purity ; the sa- 
cred shrine where all our longing, vagrant, pilgrim fancies love to worship. It 
is the asylum of mourning grief, the last citadel in which the bereaved mind can 
take sanctuary from the persecutions of afflictive wo. May the misanthrope 
who would infuse the poison of discord and jarring passions of domestic strife, 
into such a delicious cup of bliss, be driven by the fiercest winds of heaven, to 
the endless agitation of misery. May the heartless, unfeeling wretch, who would 
convert that Eden of serene comfort, into a hell of contention, be a solitary exile 
in the desolation of humanity, pining in eternal melancholy, and like Hesiod’s 
Titans, deprived even of the hope of future pleasure. 

Man can only enjoy supreme happiness in this bright sphere of domestic affec- 
tion. The smile of connubial love is the fiery pillar that illuminates the dreary 
and doleful gloom of affliction ; and the tender and feeling bosom of a wife is the 
ark, that bears us triumphantly over the raging waves of the deluge of adversity. 
It is the soft pillow of sympathy, on which the aching head of misery may be lulled 
to the calm repose of consolation; it is the gushing fountain of earthly joys—the 
rock on which man can safely raise the edifice of lasting delights. Yes! even 
hallowed nome, with all its pleasures and comforts, would be a paradise of Jonely 
solitude, unless it were inhabited and adorned by an Eve, for it is the sunshine of 
her charming society, that casts a brilliant halo of felicity around it; as her pre- 
sence blows like a refreshing gale, the fragrant flowers of hope, and ripens the 
sweetest fruits of enjoyment. Satiated with the world’s tinsel, and delusive 
amusements, we return home, with redoubled satisfaction, and prize and love it 
the more. Misfortunes cannot blast the blooming verdure of its contentment; for 
there the agonized heart finds a rosy bed, on which to repose its sorrows; sickness 
cannot lesson its charms, as there soothing sympathy, like a ministering angel, 
pours the sanative balm of conjugal love into the wounds of wo ;—and even death 
cannot quench the blessings of Home, for there we breathe out our souls, in hal- 
cyon peacefulness, while imagining that we hear, in the sighs and prayers of a 
weeping wife, the melody of the happy spirits in Elysium. Amidst the adver- 
sities, cares, and tumultuous scenes of life ; in despair, in poverty, and sickness, 
*tis bliss to reflect that still we have a haven to moor the storm-beaten bark of 
life ; a home that will welcome the wanderer to its bosom, and shield him from the 
ingratitude of friendship and the inconstancy of fortune ; a sanctuary, where we 
can flee from the “rich man’s scorn, and proud man’s contumely ;”’ from the 
insult of unlettered ignorance, the averted face of upstart arrogance, the laugh of 
derision, and the stings of envious malice, to find pity and love opening their 
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zoning arms, and a smile of gladness beaming on every countenance, a welcome 
glowing in every heart. Oh! ’tis designed by heaven as the resting-place of 
man, the poetical paradise of mortal felicity, the temple of virtue, where connubial 
bliss, and calm serenity are enshrined. 

When the malignity of a disastrous and cruel fortune blights the prospect of 
hope, which was in the spring of youth so fair, blooming, and budding, and when 
the sun of prosperity, that illumined the smiling landscape, is overcast with the 
gloomy clouds of unpropitious destiny, and the ruthless hand of wayward fate dis- 
severs the rosy ties which conaected conjugal and paternal affection, obliging 
the unhappy father to abandon his home—his dear home! with which he associ- 
ates the remembrance of past delights—of infantile enjoyments and endearing 
relations, and seek a kindlier fortune in a foreign clime ; then the bitterest 
draught of human misery is forced upon his revolting lips, and the severest 
torture inflicted on his dismal mind. In his solitary musings amidst the dreary 
solemnity of the ocean, his thoughts are ever wandering to home, that fixed star 
of his soul ; and all the dear objects consecrated by memory, rise into life, arrayed 
in the charms of visionary delusion, in his dreams, while the sadly murmuring 
modulation of the waves seem to sympathise in his anguish and mental suffering.* 
Soothing hope, the last consolation of despair, the last twinkling star in the hori- 
zon of despondency ! promises future rapture, and the bliss of once more em- 
bracing his wife and children, whose beloved idea had in absence lain like a de- 
licious cordial at his desolate bosom, and cheered his spirit amid the pain of toil, 
and in the dismaying hour of danger. Sweet and rapturous anticipation ! beati- 
fied herald of the coming transports of conjugal and paternal affection! Ah! the 
remembrance of home, comes as the fading light of the setting sun over my 
gloomy heart, and like Ossian’s song of sorrow, “ it is pleasing and mournful to 
my soul.” Farewell! then, dear home of my fathers, attracting magnet of my 
dreams! how often do I visit in fancy the memory-consecrated spot, where I 
have tasied the only real joys that earth has given me, and where I hope, through 
the mercies of a benevolent providence, to enjoy all the pleasures that life has left 
to me: receive, revered dwelling of past happiness! my ardent homage—my 
purest and sincerest devotion of attachment; and when I forget tHEE, may I lose 
the rights of humanity, may my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if 1 do not fondly think of thee, Jerusarem, 
both in my melancholy mood, and joyous mirth : and may Tipsihone shake her 
gory head of living snakes at me, when my bosom becomes so torpid as not to 
feel a responsive thrill of ecstasy at the announcement of thy musical name. iP’. 


BRIAN BOROITHME’S HARP. 


“This renowned Irish monarch, whose reign exhibits the most splendid career of 
glory in the annals of his country, was passionately fond of music, in which art 
he made an eminent proficiency. Though, like Napoleon, he was generally en- 
gaged in war, yet under the fostering influence of his tutelary munificence, litera- 
ture and the fine arts sprung up in flowery and luxuriant maturity. But the libe- 
rality ef an English historian, the celebrated translator of Demosthenes, has al- 
ready drawn a character, in which were eminently united all those qualities most 
admired, in the noblest names, of Grecian and Roman story. Brian was so 
masterly a performer on the harp, that his melody often fired his troops with the 





*There are no people in the world more attached to the home of their youth, than the Irish. 
This we will exemplify by a historical fact.recorded by Barry—‘* While Dermod, the king of Lein- 
ster, with the forces of Strongbow, was obliged to wait at St. David’s, in Wales, he used to go to the 
heights, and cast many languishing looks towards the Irish coast, and as the sea breeze rose he would 
open his mouth to inhale it, believing that it passed over the green fiells of his kingdom and was 
fraught with the breath of his family and kindred.”— Vide Geraldus Cambrensis. 
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irresistible spirit of martial ardour, and kindled in the touched souls of his bards 
and orators, the enthusiasm of poetry and the flame of eloquence. After his 
death, at the glorious battle of Clontarf, his harp was found in his tent, for the 
charms of music were wont to sooth the tedium of his private hours, by his son 
‘Teige, who preserved it asa sacred relique ; but this gallant Prince was soon 
after his father’s death, deposed by his brother, Donagh, who basely deprived him 
of his life and throne. ‘The usurper, to secure the power which he thus obtained 
by fratricide, formed an alliance with Haroxp, King of Englund, whose davgh- 
ter, the Princess Driella, he married. Donagh, knowing that he could have no 
hold in the affection of the Irish people, who only longed for an opportunity of 
shaking off the intolerable yoke of his oppression, garrisoned all the fortresses 
in the kingdom with English mercenaries, to overawe his subjects. His tyranny 
and aggression soon, however, effected his downfal. A formidable league was 
formed against him, consisting of the kings of Connaught, Ulster, and Leinster, 
who marched at the head of a powerful force, to Dublin, where they proclaimed 
his nephew, Turlogh, the son of Teige, king of Ireland. A general engagement 
soon followed, in which Donagh, and his English auxiliaries, were signally and 
decisively defeated. ‘This victory prostrated his dominion. He abdicated the 
throne in favour of his nephew, aud resolved to devote the remainder of his life to 
religious ‘piety, as an atonement for his flagrant crimes and transgressions. 
With a heart touched with the “‘ compunctious visitings” of remorse, he set out 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, where he assumed a religious habit in the monastery of 
St, Stephen, and in that retreat he terminated his days. On his introduction to 
the Pope, Alexander II. he presented to him, the crown, harp, and many 
other rich jewels belonging to the splendid regalia of his illustrious father. Pope 
Adrian IV. an Englishman, a!leged this presentation of the Irish regalia by 
Donagh, in vindication of his right to invest Henry IL. with the sovereignty of 
Ireland. What a flimsy and hollow pretext for transferring a whole nation to a 
foreign king! ‘The harp remained in the vatican until Pope Leo X. sent it and 
other Irish reliques, as presents to Henry VIII. with the title of “ King, defender 
of the faith.” Some time after, Henry presented the harp to his favourite, 
the first Earl of Clanrickarde, in whose family it remained unul the beginning of 
the last century, when it came in the paraphernalia of Lady Eliza Burgh, into 
the possession of her husband, Colonel M’ Mahon, of Clenagh, in the county of 
Clare ; after whose death it passed into the hands of Commissioner M’Namara 
of Limerick. In 1782, the possession of this fluctuating harp devolved on the 
Rt. Hon. W. Conyngham, the father of the noble marquis of that name, who 
is now, either from his own merits or the au/unnal charms of his Lady, (who is 
“ fal, fair and forty ;”) the reigning favourite of George IV. 

Mr. Conyngham, with a view of preserving so rare an antique of Irish royalty 
in an enduring shrine worthy of the memorable glory associated with the harp of 
“‘ Brian the brave,” deposited it in the Library of the University of Dublin. 
When George IV. visited that city, he touched the strings, which so often 
breathed the soul of melody, under the masterly fingers of his royal predecessor. 
‘The erudite general Vallancey, (to whose profound researches in the literature 
and antiquities of Erin, the Irish are more indebted, than to any other elucidation 
of inquiry, ever seton foot, save the sublime lights of investigation, which the 
patriotic Lady Morgan has. kindled in the historical catacombs of the ancient 
grandeur of the ‘‘ Isle of Harps,”) has given the following comprehensive de- 
scription of this far-famed harp, that so often sounded the “ voice of song” at the 
royal banquets of Tara. “ It is 32 inches high, and of extraordinary good work- 
manship. The sounding board is of vak, the arms of red sally—the extremity of 
the uppermost arm, in front, is capped with silver, extremely well wrought, and 
chiselled ; it contains a large crystal, set in silver, and under it was another 
stone now lost. The buttons or ornamental knobs, at the side of this arm, are 
of silver. On the arm are the arms of the O’Brien family, chased in silver—the 
bloody hands supported by lions. On the sides of the front arm, within two 
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circles, are two Irish wolf dogs, cut in wood. The holes of the sounding board, 
where the strings entered, are neatly ornamented with escutcheons of brass, 
carved and gilt. This harp has twenty-eight keys, and as many string holes, 
consequently there were so many strings. ‘lhe foot-piece, or rest, is broken off, 
and the parts to which it was joined are very rotten. ‘The whole bears evidence 
of an accomplished and expert artist.”— Vide Collectanea Hibernica.—No. 12. 
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DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON POETRY, MUSIC, AND 
ELOQUENCE,—NO. I. 


** Music has charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.”— 


Of all the arts, music appears to have been the most ancient, and of the various 
kinds of music, vocal must have undoubtedly been the first. There is certainly no 
art that can so charm the heart of man, except oratory can claim a rank above it. ‘That 
music has been in high esteem in all ages, and among all nations, is an indisputable 
fact ; for we have the authority of Grecian historians to say, that it was always used at 
the sacrifices offered to the gods, and at the olympic games. What has not music 
done, and what cannot its enchantment effect? Its power is either felt or known, by all 
men, as it not vnly acts on the passions in a most extraordinary manner, but on the 
frame and constitution of the body, having the effect of exciting joy and grief, pleasure 
and pain; of composing disturbed thoughts, assisting to heigliten devotion, and curing 
diseases. We need not have recourse to the fables of Orpheus, or Amphion, or the 
potent power of their mellifluous symphony, upon beasts and fishes ; it is enough that 
we find the charming of serpents, and the casting out of the evil spirit, as recorded in 
holy writ. Indeed the delightful art was considered by the ancients, of divine origin, 
and one of the celestial attributes ; for Homer represents the gods as fascinated by 
its captivating influence. It was part of the doctrine of the Pythagorean sect of philo- 
sophers, that the soul of man itself, consisted of harmony. When we read of the 
effects that have been produced by this delightful science, as described by Homer, and 
the philosophers of Greece, the enthusiasm it inspired in some, and the ecstasy it gave 
to all; we must either discredit their authorities, or suppose it capable of more super- 
nal influence, than can be attached to that rapture-moving art, in these modern days 
of false taste, and fastidious criticism. Music is to be traced back to the creation of 
man. There is no doubt, but it existed prior to the art of painting, or writing ; for 
through its medium, the memory of important transactions was preserved; it handed 
down, by oral tradition, a record of events and circumstances, which, without its aid, 
would be lost in the chaos of oblivion; it was the soul and embellishment of the Gre- 
cian games and festivals. 

Rhythm and song serve to give a more definite form and force of expression to music, 
and to impress, in legible characters, the memory of occurrences on the mind of suc- 
ceeding generations. ‘The bards who swept the lyre, and raised their song, were con- 
sidered as popes ore inspired by the gods, to resound their praise, to glorify their 
actions, and to exto! the wonders, or mysteries of creation ; and as their subjects were 
sublime, so was their profession esteemed to be sacred. 

Elevated above rules, they were distinguished objects of homage, and soaring be- 
yond the reach of imitation, these bards displayed their skill in the simple and unaf- 
fected modulation of their lyres, and in the plaintive sweetness, or energetic tone and 
compass of their voices. ‘Their looks, venerable from age, and expression of features 
—their actions, dignified and graceful—their dress, loose and flowing—in fine, their 
frame and figures, at once lively and impassioned, represented them to the eye, and 
the understanding, as beings that approaching nearer to the divinity, than to man, 
partook of the essence of the former, and inforced as it were, the adoration of the lat- 
ter. Eloquence, with them was intuitive; for their lofty themes—the power and pro- 
perties of their gods—the achievements of their heroes, and the loves of their deities, 
fired them with inspiration, so that elevation of thought, splendour of diction, and har- 
mony of numbers, flowed pure and sparkling, in the bright stream of their melody, 
with an amended moral from their lips. ‘Their instrumental music was divided into 
five modes or orders: the Dorian, lonian, Phrygian, olian, and Lydian. 'The melody 
of the ancients was first vocal, and entirely regulated by the rhythm of poetry ; for 
the poet and the musician were long united in the same person. The hexameters c 
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Homer, were sung, very probably, to the same melody, which he himself composed. 
We have the respectable authority of the celebrated Bishop Percy, to assert, that the 
lyric poets, Alczeus, Sappho, Anacreon, and Pindar, set their own poems to music, 
and sung them to the lyre, at the public contests. Poor, impassioned, and too fondly 
loving Sappho! the tenth muse, breathed out in her lyrical strains, ber enthusiastic 
attachment to the ingrate Phaon, on the precipice of the Leucadian promontory, the 
moment before she precipitated herself into the sea. ; 

True poetry, embraces in its grasp, eloquence, painting and music ; so that we are 
not to wonder at its magical attributes; it can raise the passions or allay them— 
temper jov and grief, excite love and fear, or even turn fear into boldness, and love 
into indifference. Jt wags the vestal flame of genuine poetry, that communicated itself 
to the spirit of the disheartened Spartans, when they were reanimated, and recovered 
their lost courage, by the songs of ‘'yrtaeas, who, with the lyre in one hand, and the 
sword in the otlier, led them to victory. The odes of Sterichorus changed the rage 
and desire of revenge, which actuated Phalaris, into kindness and esteem, and the ia- 
pas-ioned songs of Sappho, so full of heart, feeling, and tenderness, gained for her, 
more lovers than even her fascinating beauty. The famous Dr. Hervey used to say, 
“that the Eclogues of Virgil, had the tendency of imparting inspiration ;” and the 
learned Meric Casaubon, ofien observed, that his mind was “ raptin pleasure and en- 
thusiasm,” whenever he read his favourite Lucretius. Who can wonder that Octavia 
sunk down in a swoon, at the recital made by Virgil, of the celebrated verses allusive 
to the death cf Marcellus, in the sixth book of the Aueii—who has so frigid a mind 
as not to be melted by the pathos and sorrow, that are so forcibly pictured in Shak- 
speare’s tragedies—who, with any feeling and sensibility, ean peruse those soul- 
entrancing stanzas, on which the sablime Byron has impressed the stamp of genius 
and the ebarins of unfading poesy, without partaking of that inspiration of which he 
drank so deeply—who, with a spark of patriotism glowing in lis bosem, can listen to 
the songs of the impassioned Moore, which are all fire, heart and soul, without weep- 
ing fur the sufferings of his country—who, we say, can have such Gothic prejudices, 
and contempt of letters, as not to adiire the splendid emanations of a “ Muse of fire,’’ 
from which imagination, passion, and harmony, flow in a swelling confluence of poetry 
and eloquence, in which every thing moves and sparkles, bright as the insects that 
people the sunbeam. 

The achievements of Eloquence are still more grand and glorious than those of Poe- 
try and Music, for it has ever been the nurse of liberty, which is the most essential 
good of man. It was eloquence armed Greece against Philip, fired the sou! of Leonidas 
with unconquerable valour in the pass of ‘Thermopylae, and armed Brutus against the 
tyrant Tarquin. As to the force an‘! power of this divine gift of genius, which has so 
often raised and appeased the violence of popular commotions, every reading person 
must be convinced of and acknowledge it, when he considers Julius Caxsar, the greatest 
man of his age, and possessed of the most magnanimous mind, taking bis seat on the 
tribunal full of hatred and vindictive malevolence, and stimulated by these unworthy 
feelings to condemn Lygarius ; yet, by the potency and charm of Cicero’s famous ora- 
tion, in the defence of the accused, the mighty Conqueror is disconcerted, losing his 
wonted energies, becoming so pale and agitated that he dropped some papers which he 
held in his hand, as if be had been terrified with words, who never feared an enemy in 
the field; till at length all his anger changing into clemency, he pronounced the acquittal 
of the noble prisoner, whom he afterwards distinguished by his kindness and friendship. 
We could adduce many other instances from modern history, of the miracles wrdiaghe 
by eloquence, even in this country , but it 1s time that we should revert to music. 

Dr. Burney conjectures that the first instruments of music were of the pulsatile kind, 
and that rhythm, most probably, preceded the observation of the intervals of sound, 
which are so pleasing to the ear.* According to Moses, stringed instruments preceded 
the deluge, as he gives the credit to Tubal, the sixth descendant from Cain, of being 
the “ father of all such as handle the lyre and organ.” 

We should think that the invention of musical instruments has been purely casual; 
wind instruments owing their discovery to the observation of the tones which the wind 
produced among the hollow reeds, while the originality of chorded instruments is attri- 
butable to the observations of men upon the different vibrations of sound produced from 
wires or strings. The Greeks, who arrogate to themselves the honour of being the 
original discoverers of all the fine arts, impute the invention of the lyre, the parent of 

* “ In the first ages of music.” says the Doctor, “ the art could have been little more than me- 
trical ; as no other instruments, except those of percussion, were known. When the science was 
first discovered, of combining the charms of melody and harmony, the power of music over mankind 


was, probably, irresistible, from the agreeable surprise which soft and lengthened sounds must 
have occasioned.” 
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musical instruments, to Mercury, who, as be was loitering one day on the strand, saw 
a shell of a tortoise, that was dried up, and nothing but the sinews remained, which he 
observed, when breathed upon by the breeze, to emit musical sounds; and hence he 
borrowed the idea of that shariice instrument of harmony, which was no less the con- 
s(ant companion of the bard, than the grateful appendage of the philosopher and the 
hero. The immortal Plato, resigned himself to its sounds; to those tender and dissulving 
murmurs of melody, which, softening his heart, inspired his imagination and gave him 
perceptions, and ideas that have contributed so eminently to the instruction, mprove- 
ment, and happiness of mankind. In this soul-lulling resource was the inexorable 
Achilles employed, when interrupted by the ambassadors of Agamemnon, and soothing 
his perturbed breast, indignant at the death of his friend, and forgetting his anger and 
revenge, in the soft soothing strains of his lyre. 

Music is the personified voice of human nature—the eloquence of the passions that 
kindles love in the bosom of the virgin, and martial ardour in the soul of the young 
warrior. The coldest heart is melted to tenderness and sensibility, by its touching pa- 
tios and affecting harmony. Its soft strains solace the anguish of sorrow, and recall to 
our recollection the pleasing and moving association of other days of joy, which are 
consecrated by memory. 

When the Irish exile, in a far distant clime, hears the music of his native land, his 
heart feels transport ; the image of his country floats on every note, and its voice speaks 
audibly in every sound. Music has an assuasive charm for the desponding lover, and 
its sounds, when borne on the wing of the breeze to the depth of the captive’s dungeon, 
alleviate his painful agony of feeling, and light up, in his languishing hopes, the bright 
torch of imaginative liberty. ‘The poetic muse is inspired by its melody, when its sweet 
thrilling harmony awakens her passions and enthusiasm, and laps her fancy in the Ely- 
sium of imagination. It is music that fires the soul of the hero and the minstrel. It 
was it, perhaps, that touched the latent springs of Napoleon’s genius—of Byron’s gi- 
gantic sublimity, and raised the splendid renown of those master-spirits, whose reful- 
gence dims the luminaries of antiquity, so high in the cloudless hemisphere of immortal 
fame. The sublime Dante, in his poem on Purgatory, makes a wandering spirit meet 
the soul of one of the best singers of his time, in that abode of probationary sinners, and 
requesting some of his melodious airs, the ravished ghosts forgot their sufferings in lis- 
tening to its sweet strains, 

The Christians, as well as the Pagans, believe that music is one of the joys of heaven. 
We may consider harmonious sound as pleasing, consolatory. or depressing ; as acting 
on our passions and enjoyments. As acting upon our passions, when it excites us to 
great and noble daring, and inflames the soul with magnanimity and courage. Upon 
our enjoyments, when the heart is tranquil and serene—when it is open to the tender 
impressions of love and friendship—wheu it is taught to glow by the finer affections of 
our nature—when it is touched by pity as it beats in unison with the mournful chorus 
of the passing bell, that swells upon the breeze, and knells to the grave the mortal re- 
mains of genius, virtue and beauty. With the joys that melody excites, there is united 
a plaintive, melancboly pensiveness, to which neither poetry nor eloquence can give an 
adequate expression. It speaks the language of sensation to the attentive heart. Poe- 
try and music are not, like painting and sculpture, imitative arts. Poetry can, it is 
true, imitate certain sounds ; and music, by its vivid expression, has the power to ex- 
hilirate and cheer the mind, or depress it with the weight of sorrow, being at once a 
voluptuous and intellectual pleasure, as it gladdens the ear, and conveys delight to the 
mind, ‘The union of poetry and music penetrates into the deepest recesses of t':2 soul. 
The inspired and glowing stanzas of Byron, Moore and Campsext, set to music, can 
interest the affections, as well as rouse the passions and the imagination. Frigid and 

tiified indeed must that bosom be, which is not affected by the inspired verse of these 
Bards of love and liberty; for the fancy that is not warmed, the understanding which 
is not enlightened and exalted by it, is riot qualified to partake of the joys of human 
felicity, or the pleasures of social intercourse. 

The history of the world informs us, that in proportion as nations have emerged from 
anarchy and barbarity, so has music proportionably been studied and cultivated. ‘The 

mind of man, in a state of primitive barbarily, is unsusceptible of the impression of the 
nobler passions of humanity: but in the gradual progress in education and refinement, 
the soul will throw off the incubus of ignorance, and expand under the rays of know- 


- ledge to the influence of sympathy and sensibility. Now as music addresses itself en- 


tirely to the feelings of men, in proportion as those feelings have become refined and 
ennobled by intellect, so has the science been improved and carried to perfection by the 
enlightened nations of Europe. 


In number VI. of the Irish Shield, in our article headed “ Inssa Music,” we have 
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shown, that in the early ages the Irish were unrivalled in the art of voeal and instru- 
mental harmony. The great degree of perfection which the charming science attained 
in our country, and the wide-spread fame of its professors, furnish indubitable criterions 
of the learning and refinement of the ancient Irish, and must, in the opinion of all in 
tellizent and candid men, serve to refute the unfounded calumnies which English and 
Scottish writers have endeavoured to propagate, against our primitive character. 

We are warranted in asserting, that the peculiar temperament and disposition of each 
nation may be traced from the peculiar style of their musical compositions ; and this is 
strongly exemplified and illustrated by the plaintive melody and affecting pathos which 
pervade most of the original Jrish airs. Italian music is the music of love; but lrish 
music harmonises with every feeling of the soul, gives expression to the passions of the 
heart, and sublimates and exalts its tenderness. Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that we mean to attribute to the ancient or modern Irish a saturnine or melancholy cast 
of disposition: No, we only wish to prove, that the exquisite and pathetic melody of 
such airs as have descended to us, unchanged and undestroyed by the vandal barbarity 
of Danish and English invaders, exhibit the traits of sorrow and depression of spirits 
inseparable from the calamities which befel the land of “ song and story,” and remain 
monuments of her early refinement, as well as authentic records of the flourishing state 
of literature and the arts in Ireland, when the other nations of Europe were benighted 
in the darkness of barbarity. 

Alas, ill-fated and suffering Country! where is the host of minstrels that raised 
“ music’s voluptuous swell” in the gorgeous halls of Tara, where the flower of chivalry 
and beauty that graced their banquets, ere yet thy pastoral meadows and fertile fields 
had marked thee as the prey of invading despoilers ; when thy gallant warriors carried 
the terror of thy arms to the foot of the Alps’ In the triumphant days of thy Nials, thy 
Cons, thy Fingals, and thy Ossians, thy valiant sons lived but to defend tiny rights, bled 
to spread thy glory through the martial fields of Europe, while the “ sun-burst of bat- 
tles,” the harp-emblazoned banner of Fingal, blasted the gaze of the Roman eagles in 
Caledonia. Yes, when thy brave warriors, after curbing the insolence of bold invaders, 
returned to their hospitable halls, the venerable bard, upon his ancient harp, swept the 
strings to their fame, and with dulcet strains would soothe the conqueror’s heart, and 
bend to softest pity and affection the rugged breast that just before had wildly panted 
in the battle’s conflict ; and as the hero melted in the thrilling strain, again the minstrel, 
by music’s maddening power, would rouse him from the tender and gentle emotion, 
and again would fire his soul to glorious deeds—kindling the ardour of the hero, making 
him emulate the glorious death of those, wao, in their country’s cause, had nobly fallen. 

Such were thy days, Oh “ Erin of sounding harps,” ere the despoiling Anglo Saxons 
devastated thy fair fields, destroyed the halls of thy chieftains, and compelled thee to 
bow to the blood-stained Moloch of their oppressive subjection. But the fame of thy 
gallant sons still illaminates the historic page, their genius beams in cloudless glory in 
the hemisphere of literature and science: thy Moores, thy Plunkets, thy O’Connells, 
and thy Sheils, are the theme of Europe’s praise, and the object of America’s wonder, 
With Moore, O’Connell, and Sheil, love of country is the predominant feeling in their 
bosoms, in which it rises superior to every other consideration. It is patriotism that 
generates magnanimity in the mind, and stimulates man to actions which almost rival 
the divinity. It was for this that Cocles fought and Scipio conquered—for this Corio- 
Janus bled and Brutus perished—for this Curtius leaped into the gaping abyss, and 
Regulus suffered torture—and it was the love of country that heralded the gigantic am- 
bition of Napoleon through the Russian snows, and the flames of Moscow—and raised 
a Washington from the vale of obscurity to the lofty eminence of military renown. All 
in communion feel its ennobling fire, and when liberty elevates its banner to the sky, 
the iron sceptre drops from the palsied arm of withering despotism, it crumbles into 
dust, and the standard of freedom, its basis resting in the hearts of mea, its top im- 
bosomed in the gladdened heavens, sheds, like another sun, its dazzling light, and 
illuminates its territories with refulgent radiance. 


ees 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD AND MONTHLY MILESIAN. 


IRISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Sir,—I am glad that you design publishing your paper in a more permanent form 
han the fugitive sheets of a newspaper. ‘he literary and historical essays, which 
tyou have given us, should not be lost in an ephemeral publication. 
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From the specimens you have exhibited of historical research, we may anticipate a 
history of Ireland, that will reflect credit on your country and yourself. 

I will thank you, if you ean spare room, to publish the annexed descriptive sketch 
of Cahir, in the county of ‘Pipperary. { aim Sir, &e. "Tiprerary. 


Cauir,* formerly called Cuher, is beautifully situated on the pastoral banks of the 
picturesque river Suir, which is so famous for excellent salmon and trout. Under the 
auspices of Lord Cahir, the town is rapidly improving in arcliiecture, wealth, and 
trade. His Lordship’s mansion is acknowledyed to be the finest specimen of modern 
architecture in Ireland. It stands on aa eminence, surrounded wiih wood-clad rocks, 
which are at once bold and romantic. A Jawn of emerald verdure extends from the 
grand front of the mausicn, to the margin of the river, which is planted with ornamen- 
tal trees, and flowery shrubs. 

The town has some handsome buildings, particularly the protestant church, Catholic 
chapel, and market-house. Adjoining the town are the magnificent ruins of an abbey, 
amid which, the late Lord Cahir erected a very superb tomb for the sepulcbre of lus 
family. I cannot say by whom the abbey was founded. At a little distance from the 
town, on the banks of the river, a venerable ivy-mantied c»stle stands, the appearance 
and insulated position of which, adi effect and beauty to the features of the landscape. 
‘Ihe verdant mountains that encompass it, some near, aid others, in a distant horizen, 
impart to the prospect a diversity aud charm characteristic of the grand and picturesque. 
A range of these mwouniains, called the Galties, commence near Cahir, and extend west- 
ward through the county of Limerick. Indeed the variety of the scenery which this 
part of the country exhibiis, has excited the admiration of travellers. The road from 
Cahir to Mitcheli’s town, on the verge of the counties of Tipperary and Cork, ieads to 
the foot of the Galties, which furm the most romantic boundary imaginable ; the sides 
of the mountains are almost perperdicular, and reach a height that pierces the clouds. 

At Mitchell’s town is the maguificent house and cultivated domain of the late Lor’ 
Kingsborough. 

Ty 


this appears I shall give you a description of the cave of Skeheewrinky, at Mit- 
chell’s towa, for your next number. 


DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES CF THE ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL EDIFICES OF DUBLIN. 
ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 


This magnificent cathedral, according to that erudite antiquarian, Raymonn, was 
built by St. Patrick, in 449, after the pious Misstonary had converted Alphin, the 
King of Dublin, and all bis family to the Christian creed. Bishop Usher and Sir 
James Ware mention, that the walls were built of chisselled lime stone, anid that the 
order of architecture, observed in the edifice, was a mixture of the Gothic and Norman. 
The building of the cathedral, if we can credit Jocelyn and Colgan, was attended by 
a signal miracic, that had the effect of causing the incredulous Druids to conform to 
the new faith. The workmen complained to the saint, that the water of the Liffey 
was 80 brackish and disagreeable, that they could sot drink it, whereupon the holy man 
told them, that tlie God to whom they were dedicating this church would give him 
the power of opening a fountain of clear and balmy water for them. Having offered 
up a prayer to the most High, he struck the rock, like the second Moses, with his cro- 
sier, and immediately a limpid spring gushed forth. No sooner was this miracle known 
than the Druids hastened to saint Patrick, (so say our authorities,) by whom they were 
baptised in this fountain, which bears to this day the name of “ Patrick’s well.” Ost- 
man, the Danish King of Dublin, built in the nmth century, some stone-roofed vaults 
adjoining the cathedral, which served as oratories for patron saints. In 1161, Dermod 
McMurrough, King of Leinster, caused a crypt to be erected over the tomb of one of 
his sisters, who was buried near the chancel of the cathedral. The same monarch 
caused the steeple to be sheeted with copper, as Harris relates. 

Archbishop O’Tool, in 1163, erected a spacious chantry in this cathedral, and a 


superb archiepiscopal throne, at his own charge, as the registry, called the Black Book 
mentions. : 





* We shall always be glad to enrich our columns with the to hical sketches of Tipperary. 
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fier the submission of the Ivish, their English task masters, !omask their enmity to 
the natives, uuder the guise of piety, assuined great Cevotion. ‘The rage for building 
abbeys became boundless. 

Archbishop Comyn, an Englishman, caused Si. Patrick’s Cathedral to be rased to 
the foundation, and the present edilice to be erected on ils sete. Wright, in bis history 
of Dublin, states, that several magnificent tombs belonging to the Milesian nobles, 
were destroyed, in making room for the new edifice. ‘This English Prelate, wade St. 
Patrick’s a collegiate church, and placed in it thirteen prebendaries, 

King John, <iuring his stay in Ireland, confirmed the see of Dubiin, in the possession 
of thirty-seven manors, which was sanctioned by the Pope. Henry de Loudres next 
succeeded to the see of Dublin, and changed St. Patrick’s into a Cathedral, appointing 
William Fitgny its first Dean, with a chapter, chancellor, prebendaries, and treasurer, 

This prelate built a chapel adjoining the Cathedral, which he dedicated to the B. V. 
Mary. In 1370, this Gothic pile was nearly desiroyed by fire; but was rebuilt with 
more architectural grandeur than ever, by Archbishop Minot. ‘The steeple was com- 
posed of dove coloured marble, which remained without a spire until 1750, when Dean 
Stearne raised one that towers in elevation above the loftiest spires in the kingdom. 
In 1538, Archbishop Brown, the first protestant prelate, on being i.ducted, caused the 
paintings and beautiful speciniens of sculpture in the church to be destroyed, and the 
* holy Vandal,” also ordered a marble statue of St. Patrick to be broken in pieces. 

Queen Eiizabeth seized on the treasury and immense possessions of the Cathedral, 
which she bestowed on Essex and Perriot, and her other infamous underlings. Crom- 
well’s rapacious troopers made a barrack of this Cathedral, in 1649. 

Contiguous to the church, Archbishop Marsh, in 1764, built a spacious library, and 
filled it with an extensive collection of books, to which the citizens of Dublin have ac- 
cess, at stated times. When the present King of England visited Ireland, in 1822, 
there was a grand installation of the Knights of St. Patrick, held in this Cathedral, 
which assembled, in its pillared aisles, draped pews, and crimson-canopied stalls, the 
rank, beauty, and respectability of Ireland. This gorgeous ceremony exhibited a splen- 
did pageant, which exceeded any thing of a similar nature ever presented in Ireland. 
Nothing was offered to the eye or the ear, but that which was calculated to afford grati- 
fication to a monarch, who asserted that “ Ais heart was Irish.” Every thing that art could 
invent, that taste could devise, or that wealth could procure, seemed combined to 
produce a tout ensemble, which could fascinate the fancy, or astonish the mind. It 
would, indeed, require the highest flight of a Byron’s glowing fancy, to deseribe the 
enchanting scene, which resembled altogether, something of that visionary grandeur, 
pictured by oriental poets. It was the brilliant maznificence of Asia, chastened and 
enriched by the refinement of Europe. Astonishment was visible on the countenance 
of the monarch, and delight seemed to beam in his eyes. His Majesty declared that 
the spectacle surpassed in beauty and splendour, the installation of the Knights of 
the garter, which he had witnessed at Windsor, in 1805. Lord Fingall, and the other 
Knights elect, received from the King’s hands, the collar and robes of the order. The 
antique colonnade, and Gothie pilasters, which adorn the front of the noble pile, give 
it ao air and aspect of solemn grandeur. ‘There are some fine monuments, adorned 
with the combined embellishments of sculpture, and architecture in the Cathedral; 
among the most interesting, though not the most elegunt, is that to the memory of our 
illustrious countryman, Dean Swirr, a man whose fame shall not be extinguished, 
until Time dips the torch of immortality in the waters of oblivion. 


b— ———— -— - — -] 


THE RUINED CASTLE OF DALKY.* 
A PRAGMENT, PROM THE IRISH. 


Osmar O'Toole, who was chieflain of the Island of Dalky, in 1316, enlisted himself 
under the banner of Edward Bruce, and followed his fortunes, until the defeat and 
death of that prince, at the battle of Dundalk. ‘To avoid the vengeance of the English 





* The Island of Dalky is situated in the Bay of Dublin, at a distance of seven miles from the city. 
Its scenery is so wild, and yet so romantic, that a Calypso, on secing its sequestered giens and 
flower-spangled meadows, would select it for her residence. 

The sound that divides it from the base of a lofty mountain, is, even at the lowest tide nine 
fathoms of water in depth, so that ships of the greatest burden, may safely lie at anchor in the har- 
bour, perfeetly screened fromthe N. &. winds, and ready to sail at any hour. ‘The soil is rich and 
hrauriant, so that ite verdure and herbage spring up in great abundance. In the tweifth century, 
when Bublin was visited with a plague, the citizens retreated to this salubrious Island, in order to 
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conquerors, the chieftain fled to Scotland, where the king gave him the command of a 
troop of horse. After nobly distinguishing himself in several battles with the English, 
at the lapse of some years, he ventured to return in disguise to his native land, in the 
hope of being able to carry his wife and two children to Scotland. But on reaching 
that Island, which, he thought, contained the dearest objects of his affection, he finds 
a desolated waste, echoing only the scream of the raven and sea fowl, instead of the 
greeting voice of his kindred and clan. Of his stately halls, nothing remains but one 
promiscuous mass of ruin. His sculptured domes, and pillared pediments, no longer 
meet the gaze of the hapless hero: in the hall, where beauty and chivalry often graced 
the banquet, briers and thistles grow now, in rank luxuriance, and instead of the 
damasked tapestry, “ storied” with the deeds of his fathers, he sees the dreary walls 
draped with ivy and moss. No friend is near to explain the cause of the awful change. 


Scene midnight by moonlight. 


The heroic, but usifortunate Osmar, after surveying the war-wasted structure till 
his senses become bewildered with amazement, exciaims—O green-vested Day ! 
why are thy halls sad and silent—why are thy loity towers of my fathers fallen? My 
ears hear not the voice of harps, my eyes see not my fleet-footed grey hounds bound - 
ing over the heath to meet me. Ah! no, there is none to welcome Osmar to his native 
land! Darkness and dismal gloom, brood over the once proud dwelling of the car- 
borne O’Touls. 

Is this the work of the Saxon despoilers—is this their mode of warfare ? What mean- 
eth this wonderous change, ye shades of the fallen brave? Will no kind spirit whisper 
to my ear, why the castles of Osmar are dilapidated and forsaken? Spirits of my fa- 
thers! speak to me from your throne of clouds, O! pity your son, for nis deeds, like 
your own, have swelled the voice of fame; nor has his spear been a dark cloud, over- 
shadowing the lightning of shields. Come, thou tear-eyed Elvalla! come, lovely shade 
of beauty! on a palemoen-beam! Thy sorrowful spouse calls on thee—let me hear 
thee relate the fall of my race, by the ruthless hand of a Bermingham, or a De Courcy, 
for no doubt, these were the fell monsters that flung the burning brand into my balls, 
and satiated their vengeance with the blood of my wife, lisping innocents, and faithful 
followers. Pure, benevolent spirit! let me once more be gladdened by the melody of 
thy voice; behold, sweet Elvalla! thy wretched husband, Iriendless and forsaken in 
this Isle over which he once exercised sovereign sway: But now the grass of three 
springs, grows on the grey battlements of our former home, and the owl moans dis- 
mally in our nuptial chamber, and the long grass on the grave of my love, is swept by 
the rude blast of winter. 

And who is he that visits these solemn woods—these solitary haunts of angry ghosts, 
where the Banshee weeps mournfully? while the full orbed moon sheds her cold, con- 
gealing beams, on the joyless prospect, anc darts ber rays through broken arches, mu- 
tilated porticoes, and wide breaches made by Saxon foes. ‘hese are thy halls, O 

unhappy son of fallen Erin ! 

Why dost thou frown on thy master, ye once grand and gorgeous dwellings of the 
far-famed chiefs of Innisfail? Ah! do not upbraid my long absence. ye mouldering monu- 
ments of Milesian heroes. “I'was patriotism bade me lift the spear, it was my wronged 
country called me tothe combat. I fought with the gallant Bruce, to free Erin from 
her Saxon invaders. Though not victorious, I have not combated in vain—my shining 
steel has been stained with many a hero’s blood—my arm never failed in the conflict— 
my strength never forsook me in the struggle of spears. The name of Osmar shuok 
the courage of mighty men, his lance was as light to the foe, that shrunk from the 
meteor of wrath. ‘The Bards have my fame in song, Osmar’s name cannot be obscured 





escape the fearful calamity. There are only two or three houses on the Island. The ruins of 
O’Tool’s castle, which was sacked and burned by Sir John Bermingham, in 1318, proclaim the for- 
mer grandeur of the structure. The Danes, during their possession of Ireland, attached great im- 
portance to this Island, as the remains of their castles are still to be seen. Edward IV. A. D. 1482, 
granted a charter to the inhabitants to hold markets and fairs in the Island, ‘‘ in order,” says Har- 
ris, “ to favour foreigners resorting thither for commerce.” In 1558, the Earl of Sussex shipped 
his army there, and sailed from thence to the Isle of Raghlin, to oppose the Scottish highlanders, 
who flocked over to join O'Neil, in Ulster. The ivy-covered walls of a small abbey are yet stand- 
ing, as a relic and amonument of the ancient piety and power of the O’Tools. The island, which 
is esteemed the best pasturage ground in the vicinity of Dublin, contains about twenty arable acres, 
and is always covered with flocks of sheep, where their flesh acquires a peculiar fine favour. The 
Jittle romantic village of Dalky is situated at the northern base of the mountain, thet frowns over 
the sound which dividesit from the Island. In the reign of Henry VIII. this village was strongly 
fortified, to defend the city of Dublin against the incursions of pirates ; the remains of the walle 
and towers are in good preservation still. 
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in the mist of oblivion. O! that my spear had failed in the strife of shields; would 
to heaven that I had fallen on Caledonia’s martial field, where I might have slept on 
the dreamless pillow of forgetfulness, thoughtless of the woes to come. Then the 
stranger would raise my tomb, and record my valour. Habitations of the brave, and 
beautiful! why are your courts unfrequented by steel-clad warriors, and the white- 
breasted daughters of Dublin? Why are those chambers dark, that were once bright- 
ened by an hundred lamps, when the song of peace stole on the souls of the brave, at 
the feast of shells? 

Where art thou, O my Elvalla? who so lately smiled the fairest flower, that graced 
the parterre of Erin’s beauty! And where are the lovely blossoms of our affection ? 
No voice answers to my calls, but the sounds of the mournful gale, and the melancholy 
murmurs of the waves, that dash against the cliffs of dreary Dalky ! 

Why, my friends, did [ survive you ?—Ah? why was I left, like the last rose of au- 
tumn, to be the sport of an unkind winter? Was it to view these desolate reversions 
of despair, that Osmar, after his well won fame in Albania, departed from the fields 
of glory. The clang of shields is musie to the ear of the brave ; but disappointment 
damps the soul of the hero. The mind which never dreaded danger, will shrink from 
even the phantom of despondency. Sorrow is sweet, and pensive sadness is mixed 
with a portion of pleasure ; but the heart corrodes in the enjoyment. Ah! what false 
image has my bewildered fancy presented to my too expectant mind, as I saw, far dis- 
tant, the rising moon shine with more than usual brillancy, on the oaky forest of Howth 
and Dalky! I already supposed that I saw my fair-formed Elvalla, stretching forth 
her arms of snow, to fold me to her bosom. Yes! I saw in the glass of hope, the 
smiling pledges of my love, cling to the knees of a long expected father. 

O! how I indulged myself in these vain and illusive visions; but now dark and dis- 
mal clouds lower over the landscape of hope, the shrubs and verdure of which are 
blasted for ever! Ye prospects of promised happiness! how have you vanished ! 
But so vanishes a shadow when the sun veils his beauty in the clouds of heaven. 
Elvalla! I fly to revenge your death, my sword shall be reddened in the heart’s blood 
of the sanguinary Bermingham. , 





Scenes from the new historical Irish Drama of KATHLEEN O’NEIL,* 
written by the Editor of this Journal. 


DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


Poeum O’Net, Prince of Ulster, GreneraL Marvus, Commandant of the En- 
BerminewamM, Lord Deputy of Ireland, glish pale. 

O'Brian, Prince of Thomond, Dermot, an old Minstrel. 

Brack Brian, a religious hypocrite. Cownwnat, the Bard of O'Neil. 

Turtocu More. Feudal Chiefs holding 

O’CABAN, fiefs from Phelim. Lapy KaTH_EeeEn O’NeEt, ) the Prince's 
O’Connguuy, Warder of Phelim’s Castle, Lavy Minyet O’NEIL, } daughters. 
Conmack,.his sun, Morna, Lady Kathleen's nurse. 

Cary, a Falconer. ELLEN. 








ACT IL.—SCENE I. 


The Parade Ground before the fortified Castle of Ardee. Several English 
soldiers are seen onduty, and the Lord Deputy and General Mapus, as if in 
deep conference ; the former holding despatches in his hand. 

Bermincuam. Alas! Mapus, this is disastrous news ; our whole army almost 
annihilated at the fatal battle of Bannockburn. Edward’s dominion in Scotland 





*The ground work of the plot and incidents of the drama are to be found in Irish history. The his- 
torical materials which the author has wrought into a drama, are these :—T he news of the total de- 
feat of the English army, at the battle of Bannockburn, in 1314, by Robert Bruce, fills the Irish with 
joy and hope, who were then, as they are now, grievously oppressed. The murder of Brian Roe, 
Prince of Thomond, by Thomas De Clari, brother to the Duke of Glocester, and the rapacious ex- 
actions of the English of the pale,goaded the Irish nation to madness. Phelim O’ Neil,Prince of Ulster, 
and Fedlim O’Connor, Prince of Connought, raise the standard of revolt, and invite Edward Bruce to 
assume the sovereignty of Ireland. Sir John Bermingham is appointed Lord D eputy of Ireland, by 
Edward II. and on his arrival he finds the spirit of revolt pervading the Irish mind ; he is puzzled how 
to dissipate the black clouds that threaten a tremendous explosion. He visits Drogheda, Dunleer, 
and Ardee, the strong holds on the northeast frontiers of the English pale—resolves to solicit the 
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cannot be maintained, and I fear that the Irish will now receive succors from 
Bruce, to enable them to shake off our authority. 

Gen. My Lord, it behoves us to take every precaution to prostrate the designs 
of Bruce, and suppress revolt. I think the majority of the population of Leinster 
is well affected to the Kiag; but in Ulster and Connought we have but few holds, 
and should Edward Bruce effect a landing either in the north or west, We must 
inevitably have to evacuate the country. 

Berm. I am well aware that we have but few friends in Connought and Ulster, 
and that in case Bruce carries his ambition so far as to invade this country, he 
will find numerous adherents to join his standard, more especially as he boasts of 
being descended from the Milesian Kings of Ireland. But, Mapus, though the 
Irish are fired with their wrongs, and the Scotch flushed with the glories of the ac- 
cursed field of Bannockburn, we shall oppose them with a desperation of valour 
worthy of Britons, and the devoted subjects of a gallant, but an unfortunate King. 
Let the insolent victors of Bannockburn come on, and they shall have from us the 
reception which the descendants of the Norman conquerors are in the habit of 

iving their enemies. 

Gex. My Lord, it is true that we are in possession of all the fortresses in Lein- 
ster ; but if your Lordship, by stratagem or treaty, could obtain some posts in 
Ulster, our power in this country would be immoveable still. 

Berm. To effect that measure has been long the object of my wishes: but 
0’ Neil is too vigilant to be caught in the toils of stratagem ; it is by treaty, alone, 
we must proceed. Let me, Mapus, impart a secret to you: I loveto enthusias- 
tic devotion, his beautiful daughter, the Lady Kathleen, to obtain whom in mar- 
riage would render me the happiest of men. 

EN. My Lord, as the representative of England’s Monarch in Ireland, I think 
that if you make an overture of marriage to O’ Neil, he will think himself honoured 
by the proposed alliance. 

Berm. I am determined to hazard the trial ; if 1 succeed in getting her hand, 
I will not only reach the summit of my hopes, but render an inestimable service to 
my King. Let me’be but the son-in-law of the Prince of Ulster, then welcome 
Edward Bruce, and his followers. They will come as the victims of our ven- 
geance, whom we will offer as a sacrifice to the manes of our countrymen who 
fell 6n the fatal field of Bannockburn. General, I shall set out immediately on 
this embassy of love and policy. 

Gen. My Lord, I shall order out a strong guard to accompany you. 

Berm. No, no; there is no occasion for a guard—that would show distrust. 
I shall let O’ Neil see that I place confidence in his proverbial honour, and thus 
render myself worthy of his friendship. Farewell, Mapus ; I rely on your caution 
and vigilance, during my absence in Ulster. 

Gen. I believe your Lordship has no fears on that score. Go, (taking his hand,) 
and may kind fortune accomplish your intentions. [ Exeunt. 





hand of the Prince of Ulster’s daughter in marriage—repairs to the Prince's castle—has an interview 
with the Lady Kathleen, whose charms win his heart; but his suit is rejected. Chagrined and dis- 
appointed, he is returning to the fortress of Ardee, when he meets Black Brian, with whom he en- 
ters into a plan of carrying off the Lady Kathleen clandestinely from her father’s castle. Meanwhile 
O’ Neil sets out to a distant district to chastise a vassal chieftain, who had refused him obedience ; 
Black Brian,aware of his absence, conducts Bermingham, by a subterraneous passage into the castle, 
seizes the Lady while at prayer in her apartment, and forces her to a concealed cavern in the forest. 
Surprise and consternation seize every bosom in the castle,when the Lady Kathleen is missed. Her 
lover, the young Prince of Thomond, who had been some time in the castle, disguised as a minstrel, 
with all the domestics, go in search of the Lady Kathleen, and are fortunate enough to discover the 
place of her captivi'y, just as the hired ruffians of Bermingham are preparing to carry her off to Ardee. 
Black Brian attempts to assassinate the Prince of ‘Thomond, by whom, in the struggle, he is over- 


powered and bound, and then brought a prisoner by the domestics, to the castle. The Lady Kathleen 
discovers the rank of her deliverer, in whose favour she was prepossessed while she thought him enly 
a wandering minstrel. The Prince returns victorious, and is amazed at the depravity and deception 
of Black Brian, whom he sentences to imprisonment for life, and asthe guards are leading him off 
Bermingham enraged at his duplicity, encounters him, and: after a violent combat, Brian is kill 

Bermingham expresses contrition for his conduct, and O’Neil suffers him to return to the Engli 

pale; and the play conclutles by the marriage of the Prince of Thomond and the Lady Kathleen. 
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SCENE II. 

A court yard before O’ Neil’s antique Castle, terminated by a terraced rampart 
adjoining Lough Neagh.* Music, Enter O’ Connolly, Cormack, and atten- 
dants, as if from the chase. 

O’Connotty. O me! what along and difficult chase we have had, over 
moors and mountains! (he seems exhausted.) . 

Corm. Yes, by Jove! we have had hot work of it; and the shafts of the Lady 
Kathleen seemed directed by the hand of a Diana. Why she has slain more deer 
to-day than would feast the Augustine monastery of Armagh, at shrovetide. 

O’Con. Oh fy! peace, Cormack ! speak reverently of sacred things. | 

Corm. I hope you call the appetites of forty hungry friars sacred things indeed ! 
Truly, I fear they may, with more propriety, be called profane, as they are so . 
carnally set. 

O’Con. Cormack, Cormack! Thy tongue runs before thy wits. Say no- 
thing of the men of God. 

Corm. Better my tongue run away from my wits, than my wits run away 
from my tongue. I can tell you, father, these men of God can empty a flagon 
of Burgundy, and devour a haunch of venison, as quick as other folks. Let 
them alone for emptying glasses, and dissecting joints, ha, ha! 

O’Con. Truce, sirrah! Dare not to speak so irreverently of the Clergy. I 
think you have taken leave of your senses. Forbear this impiety ! 

Corm. I shall say no more, father, but that I can assure you that my five 
senses were near abandoning me this morning, when my horse took fright oppo- 
site the hermitage of Black Brian. I never am lucky at any time 1 meet with 
that austere man. 

O’Con. Black Brian, indeed, inspires awe; but the life of this pious pil- 
grim is so Virtuous and sanctified. 

Corm. Awe! it goes deeper than awe with me; for it excites the sensation 
of dread. I cannot fathom this anchorite ; there hangs a dark cloud of mystery 
on the man, which, with all my ingenuity, (and thank my stars | have a tolerable 
stock,) I never have been able to penetrate. Then his dark scowling brow, peep- 
ing from under his ample hood, and his sudden appearance where he is least 
expected, (looks round fearfully,) heaven knows but he may be at my elbow 
now: No, safe for once. 

O’Con. Hush, Cormack! he has a fairy ear ; silence ! let us not meddle with 
the man, as it might subject us to danger: but I do well the time remember, 
when he first appeared among us; though whence he came, or why, no one 
could ever learn. [ do not think the Prince is acquainted with his history. 

Corm. One thing, however, is certain ; that I have often seen him in the 
castle, when to obtain entrance he must have crept through the key-hole ; he is 
certainly a necromancer, whom I fear. 

ist ArtENDANT. Why the holy pilgrim could walk at the bottom of the lake, 
without being wetted ; the doors would themselves unbar, at the approach of so 
sanctified aman. Oh, he is piety itself; his penances are edifyiny, his fasts the 
theme and delight of the whole country. F 

Corm. A newly invented species of delight, truly ! and one in which I have no 
wish to participate, particularly as a principal. Give me fat mutton an|] Ennis- 
howen whiskey, and I never shall envy the pilgrim his luxury of water-eresses, and 
draughts of cooling limpid springs. Believe me, that fasting is the most grievous 
privation that a young fellow like me could suffer—flesh and blood cannot bear it. 





* Suane’s Casrxe, with its beautiful parks and extensive domains, situated on the sylvan banks 
of Lough Neagh, in the country of Antrim, is the country residence of Earl O'Neil, who is an 
illegitimate descendant of the hero of this Drama. 

Lough Neagh is the largest lake in Europe, those of Ladoga and Onega, in Russia, and that of 
Geneva, in Switzerland, excepted ; it being twenty-five miles long, and fifteen broad, and is con- 
stantly meeting the tributary streams of six considerable rivers. ‘I'bere are clusters of islands 
clothed with Arbutus trees in this lake of transparent water, which resemble gems of emerald set 
in crystal. On its shores are found a great variety of beautiful pebbles, and its water is celebrated 
for Vos Me ar a properties, the one for healing ulcers, the other for petrifying woods 
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1st Arren. But see the reward of his pious abstinence ; the fairies and spirits 
of darkness are subject to his power; and he can foresee what will happen, a 
hundred years hence, as plainly as J see your face. 

Corm. I have no ambition to be acquainted with the spirits of darkness ; but 
I shall go to the butlery and taste some of the gay spirits of whiskey, and if that 
does not improve me with the gift of prophecy, it will at Jeast kindle the sparks 
of gayety and good humour. 1 am fully satisfied to take things as they come, 
without wishing todive into the waters of futurity. 

( To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL PATCHWORK. 


G. F. COOK.—An eminent French critic, cotemporary trith Conk, whose works 
we have lately read with admiration, speaks as follows of our talented ang lamented 
countryman— 

“He is indeed, in his line, the genuine child of nature; and this Alma mater 
stamped him most thoroughly, both in voice, in features, and likewise in his action, for 
the characters he sustains so powerfully. No man ever acted the cool, determinate, 
low villain, or consummate hypocrite, better than this impressive actor: bis Richard III. 
Iago, Shylock, Stukely, lachimo, Glenalvon, are master pieces in tragody. His 
Kitely, Sir Pertinax, Sir Giles, and Sir Archy, are so excellent, in Couey, eat we may 
justly term them diamonds of the first water.” 

We will not “ attempt his life,” but we shall soon give our readers, a brief memoir, 
and an eugraved likeness of a man whose genius not only reflected lustre on the En- 
2 Draina, but on the land of his birth, which he loved with the most patriotic 

evotion. 

WOMAN.—We translate the following curious compliment tothe fair-sex, from an 
old French comedy. 

“ Who would ruffle your temper—who would abuse your Setight-imparting sex, 
O, woman! Your breast is the abode of joy, where man can alone taste pure felicity. 
Were we not born of you? should we not then love and honour you? Nursed by you, 
and not regard you! Made for you, and not seek and court you! And since we were 
made before you, should we not live under your silken bondage, and admire you as the 
last and most perfect work of nature? Manwas made when nature was bul an ap- 

rentice, but woman, when she was a skilful mistress uf her art. By your love we live 
in double birth, even in our offspring after death. Are not all the vices maseuline— 
and virtues feminine? Are not the muses, the loves, of the learned, of your fascin- 
ating sex? Do not all noble spirits follow the Graces, because they are women? 
There is but one phoenix, and she is a female. Was not the Princess and foundress of 
the fine arts, Minerva, born of the brain of the highest Jove, a woman? 

* Has not woman the face of love, the tongue of eloquence, the smile of joy, and 
the body of delight? O divine, angelic, sympathetic woman! was not paradise dull 
and dreary without thee? 

“ If to be of thy sex is so excellent, what is it then to be a woman enriched by nature, 
endowed by education, ennobled by birth, sublimated 4 chastity, and adorned by 
beauty. Is she not, when combining mental and personal eharms, the gift of heaven, 
the ornament of earth, the bliss of life—the unfading rose of enjoyment, and the 
very Summum Bonum of man’s existence.” 

The comedy from which we extracted the above byperbolical compliment, was 
written by Paul Scarron, in 1651, when he was offering the incense of adulation to 
the beautiful and celebrated Madame De Maintenon, (then Mademoiselle d’Aubigne,) 
whom he wooed and won, shortly after the performance of this comedy. 

We cannot say wheter Burns ever met Scarron’s comedy, but he has hit, in one of 
his songs, upon the same idea, and almost the same words as we have marked in italics, 
whether by coincidence, or plagiarism, we submit to the reader’s decision. Burns says, 
speaking of nature— 


** Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses O !” 

CALUMNY.—The Athenians deified calumny, a reverence, arising more ‘from 
fear than admiration; for the character and name of Aristides, Socrates and 
Themistocles, were the sscrifices which they offered at the apotheosis of their 
Divinity. Apyctles seized upon the calumny which was so common in Athens, as a 
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subject for his pencil, on which he bestowed all the magic of his genius, and all the 
charms of his art. In this famous painting, Creputrry was seen with long ears, ex- 
tending her hands te Canumny, who advanced to meet her with open arms: Credulity 
was accompanied by Ienorance and Suspicion ; Ignorance was represented under the 
figure of a stupid old woman; Suspicion was delineated as a timid man, rather ad- 
vanced in years, and as if agitated by some secret inquietude, and Silently exulting at 
some supposed discovery; Calumny, with a ferocious aspect, occupied the fore-ground 
of the painting; she Leld a torch in her left hand, and with the right she dragged by 
the hair Innocence, under the figure of a female child of great personal beauty; who 
frequently made the most pileous appeals to heaven, as she was forced along; Exvy 
preceded the devoted child, with a maligaant look, and a pale meagre visage; she 
was followed by Fiarrery, a flaunting young girl, who attendeJ her. At a distance, 
which still permitted objects to be dissernible, was perceived Trot, a modest and 
matronly woman of great dignity of mein, advancing slowly in the footsteps of Calumny, 
and holding a large torch, the light of which flashing in the eyes of Envy, and Calumny, 
seemed to have been very painful to their optics, as they shrunk fearfully from it. 
Truth was attended by another female, dressed in black and appearing sad and sorrow- 
ful; it was weeping Rerentance. Whata painting! The Aruenians would have 
done well had they prostrated the statue of calumny and hung up the picture of 
Apelles in the court of the Areopagus. 


SELECTED SHREDS. 
ORIGIN OF THE CORONER’S INQUEST. 


A GenTLEwomay in London, after having buried six husbands, found a gentleman 
hardy enough to make her a wife once more. For several months their happiness was 
mutual; a circumstance which seemed to pay no great compliment to the former 
partners of her bed, who, as she said, had disgusted her by their sottishness and infi- 
delity. Inthe view of knowing the real character of his amorous mate, the gentleman 
began frequently to absent himself, to return at late hours, and when he did return, to 
appear intoxicated. At first reproaches, but afterwards menaces, were the conse- 
quences of this conduct. The gentleman persisted, and seemed every day to become 
more. addicted to his bottle. One evening, when she imagined him dead drunk, she 
unsewed a leaden weight from one of the sleeves of her gown, and having melted it, 
she approached to her husband, who pretended still to be sound asleep, in order to 
pour it into his ear through a pipe. Convinced of her wickedness, the gentleman 
started up aad seized her; when, having procured assistance, he secured her until 
the morning, and conducted her before a magistrate, who committed her to prison. 
‘Phe bodies of her six husbands were dug up; and as marks of violence were still dis- 
coverable upon each of them, the proof of her guilt appeared so strong upon her trial, 
that she was condemned and executed. To this circumstance, says the compiler of 
the Dictionnaire d’ Anecdotes, &c. is England indebted for that useful regulation, by 
which no corpse can be interred in that kingdom, without a legal inspection. 


BON MOT.—A centLeman who possessed a much larger quantity of nose than 
nature usually bestows upon an individual, contrived to make it more enormous by 
his invincible attachment to the bottle, which also beset it with emeralds and rubies. 
To add to his misfortunes, this honest toper’s face was somewhat disfigured by not 
having a regular pair of eyes; one being black and the other of a reddish hue. A 
person happening once to observe, that his eyes were not fellows, congratulated him 
on that circumstance, The rosy gilled old tipler demanded the reason. ‘“ Because,” 
replied the jocular genius, “if your eyes had been mafches, your nose would certainly 
have set them in a flame, and a dreadful conflagration might have been apprehended. 

Hibernian Press. 


QUESTIONS ARISING FROM THE DRAMA. 


In this age of elegance and refinement, criticism and taste should make some ne- 
cessary improvements in the Drama, and innovation, in our opinion, would have the 
sanction of the learned and the enlightened, if she lopped off some of the unwarrantable 
anomalies of Shakspeare and Young. We will enumerate a few of these anomalies, 
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which are unpruned exerescences on the stately dramatie oak of the Bards of Avon, 
and Upham. 

Is it not inconsistent to make Zanga invoke Mahomet, as Dr. Young should have 
known, that the religious notions of a Negro or Blackmoor—of a native of Benin or 
Monomotapa, are essentially different from those of a native of Arabia, or Syria? But 
the doctor had not much information on the subject; for in his days there were not 
such literary travellers as Byron, Lady Morgan, and Chateaubriand, to enlighten the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries with their lucid descriptions. 

In the tragedy of OrHELLo, Brabantino does not inform the Senate whether the “ noble 
Moor” and Desdemona weie first wedded, or bedded, at the Sagittary, or whether they 
postponed it until they arrived in Cyprus. Query, as to the etymology of the name 
Des Daemona, or in what sense the Bard of Avon would have us take it? Was she 
possessed—and by what? 

The Spanish Lexicographers inform us, that Zanga, in the Castilian language, sig- 
nifies spindle shanks.* In one of the heroic dramas introduced by the jolly Duke of 
Buckingham, in the ‘‘rejearsal,” these lines of the Hon. H. Howard are given :-— 

**Old Zanga halts, and reinforcement lacks, 
They fly ! advance those pikes, and charge their backs.”’ 

Here a moor is introduced under a similar name as Dr. Young has given a negro. 
We beg to remind the reader that our aim in making these remarks, is to point out 
some (to us at least) apparent incongruities in the dramas of Shakspeare and Young, 
and to give, as we conceive, their full scope to the qualifications, either natural or ac- 
quired, of the performer ; in fine, to wash the Blackmoor wuire, and to banish from 
the New-York stage, the horribly revolting simular of the Anthropophagi of Hayti. 

Stephen Kemble was fortuna'e enough to exorcise Banquo’s ghost, and drive it off 
the stage; why does not some bold innovator play Othello without a sable counte- 
nance? ‘The negro characters are peculiar too, and the disgrace of the English stage. 
Custom and prepossession, we may be told, conspire to retain them on the boards. 
The Grecian, Roman, French, or Italian dramas, exhibit no ebony personages. Why, 
then, should not taste demolish the barriers of prejudice? The moral effects of the 
Beggar’s Opera have been so operative as to induce its banishment for a long time, 
from the stage. On the New-York boards, Othello, Zanga, Oroonoko and Gambia, at- 
tract as full assemblages of the “children of the sun,” as did Gay’s opera of High- 
waymen, Paphaim nymphs, and Footpads,t and perhaps tended to confirm and increase 
by their negro personation, the native disposition of the black and yellow community, 
that infest the theatres of this city, for dissimulation, fraud and treachery. 

The tragedy of Titus Andronicus, exhibits in Aaron, the exact lineaments of a mod- 
ern Haytian ; in this “ most tragical tragedy that ever was tragedized by any company 
of tragedians,” a woman (Lavina) enters, her arms cut off, and her tongue cut out! 
and all the characters, to use an oratorical expression of the green room, “ killed off.” 

The celebrated Ellen Gwyn, in an epilogue written by Dryden, is thus, very much 
in character, made to say :— , 

“*Hold! are you mad, you damn’d confounded dog ! 
I am to rise und speak the epilogue!’’ 


To be continued. 





ROMEO AND JULIET. ~ 

The character of Julict, as drawn by Shakspeare, is one of perfect individuality ; 
in which the brightest tints ‘of nature, throw love’s purple light over the shades 
of ardent passion. Juliet, we think, is the most interesting of the great Bard’s 
heroines. Her artless innocence, and unaffected sincerity, enlist our sympathy. 
There is nothing coquettish in her manner ; her sentiments spring from the foun- 
tain of the heart, clear and spontaneous. The very spirit of love seems to have 
touched her soul with a kind of magic sadness, to have made her tones as sweet 





* Were the names of some of our tragic heroes given in the vulgar language, it might de te 
from their dramatic dignity. The buskined monarchs of the Park and Bowery would sink in 
the unclassical and familiar appellatives of Edwin, James and Harry. Such familiarity would cut 
down their dimensions, and dim the lustre of our stars. 

t The London critics called Gay, ‘ The Onpugus of highwaymen.” 
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The Drama. 29 
as plaintive music, and poured a mild and mellow light around the halo of mel- 
ancholy brightness. 

Of late years, every English or American stranger in Italy, is sure to pay a 
visit to Verona, to have his sympathy excited, and his curiosity gratified, by gazing 
on the supposed ‘tomb of Juliet :” and there is no man who admires Shakspeare, 
but will go fifty miles out of his way, on a pilgrimage to a city which has fur- 
nished the Bard of Avon with the materials of an affecting tragedy, which, for 
all the pathetic details of hapless, enthusiastic love, and devoted constancy, stands 
unrivalled, in the whole range of the European Drama. We were led to make 
the preceding remarks by reading a book published by a recent traveller in Italy. 
After giving a descriptive sketch of Verona, he says, ‘‘ Though much legendary 
exaggeration is superadded to the circumstances of Juliet’s death, yet the main 
fact is attested by the local history of Verona; and therefore the mind is disposed 
to admit the probability, that the excavated oblong stone, which is now pointed 
out, in the neglected ruins of the old Franciscan Monastery, might have once 
contained the beauteous form of the unhappy Juliet.” Count Persico, in his 
history of Verona, thus narrates the melancholy circumstances that led to the 
death of Romeo and Juliet. 

“In the year 1303, or about that time, Bartholomewdella Scala, being captain 
of the Veronese, Romeo de Monticoli was enamoured of Juliet de Cappelletti, 
and she of him, their families being at the time in bitter enmity with each other, 
on account of party feuds. As therefore they could not be openly married, a 
private union took place between them. Shortly afterwards, Romeo having in 
an affray of the two factions, killed Tebaldo, the cousin of Juliet, was obliged 
to seek for safety in flight, and proceeded to Mantua. His unhappy spouse, 
afflicted beyond measure, sought commiseration and counsel from the intermediate 
agent of her secret marriage, seeing that there was no longer any hope of a recon- 
ciliation between families now still more incensed against each other than before. 
Therefore, by a preconcerted arrangement, Juliet procured a sleeping draught, 
and shortly after, according to common report, yielded up her life. Romeo hay- 
ing been apprised of the dire news, before he heard that she was only apparently 
dead, resolved in the bitterness of his anguish, to take poison and die likewise. 
Previously to his doing so, however, not entirely despairing of her life, he went 
to Verona and availed himself of the evening hour to enter the Monastery. Be- 
ing here assured that his Juliet had been interred not long before, he swallowed 
the poison, which he had with him, and hastened to the tomb, where their mutual 
friend pointed out the way by a passage beyond that which was ready for his re- 
turn. The friar wondered very much what had happened to Romeo, unconscious 
of the hard fate that awaited him. While he endeavoured to assure him that the 
lady was not in reality dead, the poison began to operate, and now on the very 
verge of death, he called on his Juliet with a faint voice. She awoke, and scarcely 
recognized him. Romeo expired, and Juliet breathed for a moment only to share 
his hapless doom.” 





THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE.—The Manager of this Theatre deserves the patronage 
and thanks of the admirers of the legitimate drama, for his taste and talent, in 
administering gratification to intellect. He neither sickens nor surfeits the au- 
dience with the burlesque and buffoonery of Punch and Harlequin, but elevates 
their minds, “ mends their morals,” and exhilirates their hearts, by the balmy 
draughts of the tragic and comic muse. Mr. Wallack is, we perceive, a popular 
favourite with the audiences of this house, though we confess that, except in the 
personation of the Peruvian hero, in our humble opinion, he does not rise above 
melodramatic mediocrity. Most of Shakspeare’s characters are difficult and ar- 
duous, and therefore elevated above this gentleman’s capability, so that he cannot 
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catch the spirit of his author, or present an animated and impressive portrait of 
the “crooked back”’ tyrant, or generous Moor. As a lover, like Mr. Forrest, 
he is cold, stiff, and formal ; there is no passion beaming in his eye, no softness 
or tenderness in his under tones, which reaches the heart, in the wooing of a 
Kean or a Macready. Tragedy is not, indeed, his forte, but we must still admit, 
that in melodramatic representations, he is, in general, chaste in his manner, and 
succeeds, at proper seasons, in colouring highly the part he is personating, 
by picturesque acting, characteristic looks, deportment, and attitude. In that 
cast of parts, Mr. Wallack is duly appreciated, and may always be sure of gaining 
applause ; but wherever impassioned love, lofty sentiment, or nobility of demea- 
nour, are required as characteristics, he totally fails. Hence his Hamlet is a 
miserable piece of performance. Of Madame Feron’s singing, we shall speak 
in our next number. 

BOWERY THEATRE.—The exhibitions of the French Dancers, and the 
representation of the spectacle, (we will not call it drama,) entitled a “‘ Trip to 
Miegara,” are the reigning novelties in this house. The scenery of the T'rip to 
Niagara, reflects credit on the talents of the artist, but its composition is deroga- 
tory, we had almost said disgraceful, to the acknowledged literary ability of the 
author. Has his dramatic fire sunk in the embers of apathy—or has age drawn 
off the champaigne of his genius, and left only the lees and orts of language and 
sentiment? As a dramatic composition, from beginning to end, it is the most 
satiatingnamby pamby production, that ever disgusted an audience ; words without 
ideas, scenes without connexion or probability ; low jests, and mawkish senti- 
ment elothed in the poorest language, compose the staple of the dialogue. 

There is neither reason nor romance im the story, which might furnish a clue 
te direct the audience through the maze of incongruity and improbability. There 
is no delineation of character ; as we are sure no Irishman ever sat for the daubed 
picture of Dennis Dougherty, which is no more like a son of the Emerald Isle, 
than Mr. H. Wallack is like a Lilliputian. In short, such a play as this would 
stigmatize with contempt the name of any author, who had not given before, un- 
questionable evidences of dramatic talent and literary capacity. 

Mr. Wallack is quite incompetent in Irish parts; he reduces Major O'Flaherty 
to the standard of a poltroon, and a ninnyhammer. 

Indeed there is no actor on the American stage, can give the faithful and chaste 
colouring of the Irish character, which is so egregiously mistaken by Mr. Wallack 
in his conception and glaring delineation. His is a vile carricature from which 
we have frequently turned with disgust. Did Mr. Wallack ever see the celebrated 
Johnetone personating an Irish gentleman ? 

If he did, he has certainly caught no spark of inspiration from him. That great 
performer, who excelled in the felicity of his Irish portraits, very judiciously dis- 
covered, that it is not the indiscriminate and vulgar adoption of a rich provincial 
brogue, that can designate our natural character. He has made himself familiar 
with the smooth inginuation—the soft waggery—the glowing passion—and that 
kind-hearted subserviency, which, in endeavouring to alleviate the wants of others, 
is not quite unmindful of its own. 

LAFAYETTE THEATRE.—This house has opened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Scorr, from which we expect fortunate results. But on com- 
mencing the campaign, Mr. Scott should bring an imposing array of talent into 
the field to insure success. Miss Emery is certainly a star, (alas! she “shines a 
part,”’) that has brilliancy and attraction; but the other ladies of the house are a 
kind of dramatic negation. 

Where is Mrs. Stone? This lady would be an acquisition to the company. 
The tragedy of Douglas was performed a few evenings ago, in which Miss Emery, 


a8 Lady Randolph, elicited some luminous points of acting, though it is by no 


means a part in which she excels. Whatever her merit may be in other charac- 
ters, she certainly fails in personating Lady Raudolph with either interest or effect. 
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We marked, particularly, her inattention to the “ cunning of the scene;"’ her cold 
declamation—her misconception of the author’s meaning—her utter want of that 
pathetic sensibility—even to agony—which we have seen manifested by Mrs. Duff, 
so as to thrill every bosom. Tin characters, in which the prevailing passions are 
sorrow, hatred, revenge, rage or disappointment, Miss Emery, we are sorry to 
say, is neither affecting, nor impressive. 

When Mrs. Durr expresses those passions, her scenes are tinged with their 
warm colouring—the torrent of pathetic, or infuriate feeling, seems to burst from 
her heart, and almost to struggle for utterance on her lips, while the graceful 
dignity of her attitudes, and the music of her declamation, create a sympathy and 
an interest in the mind of the audience, which even the diabolical character (such 
as lady Macbeth) she personates, cannot entirely destroy. Miss Rock, too, 
in the impassioned Juliet, and the mad Ophelia, gives us brilliant contrasts, fine 
vivid touches, which cause the heart to vibrate from passions of the most tender, 
to those of the most alarming nature. 

There are, we will not deny, some points in the part of Lady Randolph, in 
which Miss Emery stands pre-eminently distinguished; but, taken in the aggre- 
gate, viewing the performance in all its bearings, connexion, and dependencies, 
the palm is due to Mrs. Duff, and Mrs. Sloman. 

Her scene with old Norval was ably sustained—her looks—her impatience, 
and her whole impassioned demeanour, at once expressing hope and fear, were 
indeed extremely impressive. Miss Emery was not, in our opinion, dressed ap- 
propriately for the languishing widow of Douglas. ‘There is something rather 
awkward to us in criticising on a lady’s dress, but the costume of Miss Emery 
was too modern forthe Caledonian matron. We believe that this lady performed 
in Scotland; if so, did she ever visit Holyrood palace, and observe the fine old 
paintings in that ancient seat of Scottish grandeur? Did Douglas’s widow wear 
a profusion of curls, and arms bare almost to the shoulders ? 

hat were the “weeds of woe,” worn by a race of dignified matrons, renowned 
throughout the world, for their chastity—their lamentations for the loss of their 
husbands, and the awful, marked solemnity with which they observed the memories 
of the departed? We would dare be sworn on the rubric, their mourning attire 
was not gay frippery, or sparkling with a blaze of brilliants fit to adorn an eastern 
Princess. The number of rings Miss Emery wore, reminded us of Sheridan's 
sarcastic couplet on Mrs. Hastings’ court dress. 


“On every membrane, see a topaz clings! 
Good gods! her joints are fewer than her rings !¥ 


Of Glenalvon, old and young Norval, we will only say, that they walked through 
their parts very soberly. 

Tuesday evening 13th January.—This evening, the Tragedy of Fazio was 
performed. Miss Emery in Bianca, was, occasionally felicitous, but she laboured 
too intensely to produce effect; she wanted feeling, dignity, and grace. Mr. 
Duffy is a promising actor, and his nervous and impressive enunciation were 
displayed to great advantage, in every scene except in that of the senate, or 
council, where, instead of asserting his innocence with the firmness and energy 
becoming a man falsely accused, he divested himself of all respect for the “re- 
presentative majesty” of Florence, and roared and ranted so furiously, as to crack 
the ears of the groundlings. This kind of bellowing declamation, at once desti- 
tute of passion and intellect, can never give force or pomp to tragic sentiment, 
as it not only exhausts his own lungs, but the patience of the audience. Indeed 
we are sorry to observe this corrupt innovation rapidly gaining ground, on the 
chastity of graceful acting, inthis country. With the exception of this drawback, 
Mr. Duffy’s performance of Fazio,was interesting, animating, and characteristic. 
Mrs. Mitchell’s Aldabella, was a creditable effort. We are sorry that we did not 
see Mr. Scott’s William Tell, which is, we think a part very suitable to his 
powers. 
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32 Poetry. 


POETRY. 





Lines written as an occasional Prologue,on read- 
ing an account in the Dublin Morning Register, 
extracted from a New-York paper,) of Mar. 
‘epper’s historical Irish Drama of Inevann Re 
peemen, or Tue Devoren Pruncess,* by James 
Sytviws Law, author of the * Irish Catholic,” 
“Ciwic Wreath,” &c. 


Concluded from No, 6 of weekly series. 


Maotseacutvuin’s filial hope of love-lit eye, 
His treasured soul, that like a sunbeam shone 
Upon the landscapes of paternity. 
Like Orient phosphor, brilliantly and bright, * 
The morning star of beauty, Metcua rose, 
Surrounded with full many a sister light, 
Gilding the darkness of Irene’s woes ; 
In wane of life the ruthless Turges saw 
And owned her loveliness, as beast of prey 
urveys its victim—taught by savage law, 
bruted nature’s arbitrary sway— 
O’er helpless innocence. Th’ indignant maid 
With haughty heart of majesty and pride, 
Heard from her sire, with courage undismay’d 
The lawless tyrant’s mandate—that cefied 
And outraged virtue’s rules of social Jife— 
Despised the holy intercourse that binds 
Faith—love—afiection—to the name of wife ; 
The sacred union of commutval minds. 
Fired at the insult of a monster’s will 
The royal heroine resolves to shake 
The despot’s throne—to brave th’ impending ill. 
With magnanimity, for virtue’s sake, 
She dared the danger--conquered--saved her name 
From infamy, with deeds that live in song, 
With fearless Fortitude—that deathless fame 
Through time’s revolving ages shall prolong ; 
Th’ events that slept for centuries awake, 
The scenes of other days return to view, 
Like morn succeeding night on grove and lake. 
In nature’s tints to truth’s fair coloring true, 
Our author spreads the drapery of the past 
Upon the canvass of a new-born world, 
icturing direful deeds that overcast 
faith’s ancient isle—and freedom’s flag unfurled 
Through one illustrious heart of noble daring, 
That with her own sustained her country’s pride, 
When hell’s worst fiends with virtue’s interest war- 
O’er Erin's breast spread devastation wide. [ring 
Ent was then a matron old in years— 
Coxvmeia on her ocean cradle slept, 
Unknown to nations, alien to their fears, 
Their wars and rapine, long by sorrow wept. 
The all-creating God, when first hemade 
This ample world, two wave-walled regions placed 
To East and West apart, by seas embayed— 
One rendered populous—one left a waste ; 
For motives wise, omniscient, and divine. 
The first with power and freedom he endowed— 
The other left in solitude to shine— 
Till man grew insolent, unjust, and proud, 
And freedom found her energies decline ; 
When power grew tyrannous, and then arose 
Above th’ horizon of the distant west, 
Columbia’s virgin continent, where grows 
The palm of peace that shades the eagle’s nest. 
Then Liberty, so long abused by power, 
In climes enlightened by the rising sun, 
To westward flew, in heaven’s auspicious hour, 
When left no world beside to rest upon, 
Power, long the tool of tyranny, in time, 
Followed the steps of freedom far away 
From eastern realms to nature’s forest clime, 
That spreads its limits towards the setting day ; 
And here remain the heaven descended guest 
Secure from tyrants, waning in their might, 





Where justice reigns--where concord’s zone invests 
The fane of liberty—where law and right 
Are things synonymous—where jarring creeds 
Curse not the sail, to poison human joy— 
Where foul corruption’s vile and noxious weeds 
May flourish not, like hemlock—to destroy. 
Our public virtues, while we live united 
in social harmony and brotherhood, 
With libertv’s unpalling sweets delighted, 
And all that constitutes the sovereign good. 
Long may these blessings last, anc long may thrive 
Our public greatness, in a generous clime— 
Where peace and harmony shall still survive 
In blushing youth throughout the reign of time ; 
Fair on our fields, and mighty forest-scenes, 
Our giant movatains with their waving pives, 
Wide branching rivers, watering freedom’s green 
Vast mirror lakes, whereon divinely shines 
Heaven’s holy raciance—lovely may the light 
Of cloudless Liberty for ever beam— 
With Godlike effulgence to attract the sight, 
And bless the land of day’s last setting gleam. 
Erin! the graceful, green, Atlantic isle, 
Has Jong, in lonely widowhood repined, 
But she, sad mourner! thro’ her tears shall smile, 
When blazes forth her proud indignant mind. 
Her patriotic sons have wakened from their trance, 
And haughty vengeance sparkles from their eyes ; 
They breathe one spirit-and their souls advance, 
To purchase freedom—or their nation dies ! 
Full sensible of wrongs—of foul deceit, 
Grown conscious by experience-—never more 
Shall Erin slumber while her emerald feet 
Are laved by ocean, where her breakers roar ; 
Her energies are roused—she feels the force 
Of native courage, never yet subdued ; 
She draws fresh vigour from that mighty source ; 
Her regal breast with heroes’ blood bedewed. 
No more shall tyrants trample on her rights, 
She knows their baseness and with patience, long 
Has borne ot that most delights 
In treacherous deeds, her noble sons to wrong— 
Union has braced the sinews of the brave, 
One social interest every heart inspires: 
The patriot son beholds his father’s grave, 
He draws bis sword—and recollects his sires ! 
The martial genius of the past awakes— 
And walks abroad, in majesty of mien— 
While despots tremble—and injustice quakes, 
As shrinking tyranny forsakes the scene. 
A hand celestial in Belshazzar’s hall, 
In characters of light is witnessed, writin 
Deep, mystic words upon the unhallowed wall, 
The mighty Island Autocrat affrighting, 
The fiat’s fixed—~and sealed by heaven’s decree 
That domineering Britain’s pride should cow’r— 
Her prowess fail—when Erin shall be free, 
Through native bravery’s renovating power, 
Her modern Metcuas Erin still can boast, 
But no Tureestus shall hereafter dare 
To offer insult on her wave zone coast, 
To royal Maid—or strike the boss of war 
Unpunished for temerity—untaught 
Tie price of rashness, where th’ intrepid stand 
To guard their rights with sinews that have bought 
The independence of their native land ; 
The injured nation once renowned in arms, 
That slept, and waked from long unblessed repose, 
Again should danger round her breathe alarms 
To which she yields—deserves the chain of foes. 
Once great, once free, once fallen, once reoremen, 
Once taught by slavery liberty to prize, 
That people merit not to be esteemed, 
Who would not at the call of treedom—rise ! 
Monk Prace, Dusuin, Serr, 27, 1828. 

* For an account of the plot and incidents of 

the historical drama of “ Ireland Redeemed, or 








The Devoted Princess,” we beg to refer the reader 
to No. 7 of the weekly series. 





